Genuine  Copy  ef  the  Last  Will  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Chatham. 

TbeLktT  Will  and  Testament  of  me 
William  Earl  o/*Chatham. 

WHEREAS)  previous  to  the  marriage 
of  my  dear  daughter  with  Lord 
Mahon,  there  was  a  Turn  of  twenty-fix 
thoufand  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  vefied 
in  the  public  funds,  and  chargeable  upon 
my  eftatc  at  Hayes  in  Kent ;  to  which 
faid  fum  I  and  my  dear  wife,  Lady  Chat¬ 
ham,  had  a  power  of  difpolition  or  ap¬ 
pointment,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  beft  of 
my  recollection,  in  moieties  fix  thoufand 
pounds,  part  thereof  was  fettled  on  or 
difpofed  of  by  me  to  my  faid  daughter, 
Lady  Mahon,  on  her  marriage  aforefaid  ; 
therefore  there, remains  a  fum  of  feven 
thoufand  pounds,  fubjeCt  to  my  faid  dif- 
pofition  or  appointment :  Now,  there- 
fore,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  fame  in  man- 
following,  that  is  to  fay,  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds,  part  thereof,  to  my 
dear  fon  William  Pitt,  for  his  own  ufp 
and  benefit I  give  and  bequeath  the 
fum  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ufty  pounds,  other  part  thereof,  to  my 
dfar  fon  James  Charles  Pitt,  for  his  owu* 
VoL.  XLI. 


ufe  and  benefit And  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  fum  of  one  thoufmd  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  refidue  thereof,  to  m^f 
dear  daughter  Lady  Han  iot  Piit,  for  her 
own  proper  ufe  and  benefit.  The  faid 
three  fcveral  films  above-mentioned  to 
be  paid  to  my  laid  three  children,  with 
all  convenient  fpecd  alter  my  deceafe, 
by  my  executors  and  tniftees  herein  after 
named.  And  as  to  the  other  moiety  of  the 
above-mentioned  fum  of  twenty-fix  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  which  I  apprehend  to  be 
within  the  difpofition  of  my  faid  dear  wife, 
1  do  hereby  carneftly  defire  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  my  dear  wife,  that  fiie  will, 
purfuant  to  our  prefent  wiihes  and  in¬ 
tention,  difpofe  of  the  fame  in  manned 
following  :  And  fo  far  as  by  law  I  may* 
1  will  and  direCt  accordingly,  that  is  to 
fay,  that  (he  will  be  pleafed  to  give  fo 
much  thereof  to  my  faid  fon  William,  ai 
will  make  wdiat  I  have  herein  before  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  a  complete  fum  of  Icil 
thoufand  pounds ;  that  die  will  be  plca- 
fed  to  give  fo  much  thereof  to  my  faid 
fon  James  Charles,  as  will  make  what  I 
have  herein  before  beqdeatbcd  to  him  a 
complete  fum  of  five  thoufand  pounds ; 
and  that  (lie  will  be  pleafed  to  give  fo 
muck  thereof  to  my  faid  daughter  Ladr 
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Harriot,  as  make  what  I  have  hercii\ 
bijiTore  bequeathed  to  her  a  complete  fum 
of  five  thoufand  pounds;  and  as  to,  for, 
and  concerning  all  the  reft  and  refidue  of 
my  perfonal  eftate  whatfotver,  and  all 
my  real  eftates,  where foever  the  fame 
may  be  fituate,  lying,  and  being,  I  give, 
defire,  and  bequeath  the  fame,  fubjed  to 
my  debts  and  legacies,  to  my  dear  wife 
Lady  Chatham,  Richard  Earl  Temple, 
and  Charles  Lord  Camden,  and  the  fur- 
vivors  and  furvivor  of  them,  their  heirs 
and  afiigns,  to,  for,  and  upon  the  trufts 
following ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  firft 
place,  by  and  out  of  the  faid  refidue  of 
my  perfonal  eftate,  and  fo  much  of  my 
real  eftate  as  they  lliall  think*  proper  to 
apply  for  that  purpofe,  to  pay  off,  fatisfy, 
and  difeharge  my  juft  debts,  and  fuch  le¬ 
gacies  as  I  may  hereafter  give  and  be¬ 
queath  by  codicil  to  this  my  will,  or 
otherwife,  together  with  my  tuncral  ex- 
pence.'?,  and  the  charges  of  executing  this 
my  .will,  and  the  trufts  thereof ;  and  in 
thc/iext  place,  to  permit  and  fuffer  my 
laid  dear  wife  to  receive  and  take  to  her 
own  proper  ufe  and  benefit,  for  and  du¬ 
ring  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  the 
rents,  ilTues,  profits,  and  produce  of  my 
faid  real  and  perfonal  eftates  ;  and  from 
and  immediately  after  her  deceafe,  I  give 
I  anddevife  all  my  faid  real  eftates,  where- 
foever  fituate,  lying,  or  being,  to  my 
dear  fon  Lord  Vifeount  Pitt,  for  and  du¬ 
ring  the  term  of  his  natural  life ;  and 
from  and  immediately  after  her  deceafe, 
i  give  and  devife  the  fame  to  the  faid 
Richard  Earl  Temple  and  Charles  Lord 
Camden,  and  the  furvivor  of  them,  and 
the  heirs  and  afligns  of  fuch  furvivor  in 
traft,  to  preferve  the  contingent  remain¬ 
ders  therein  after  limited,  from  being 
defeated  or  deftroyed  ;  and  from  and  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  my  faid  fon  Lord  Vif¬ 
eount  Pitt,  1  give  arid  devife  the  fame  to 
the  firft  and  other  fon  and  fons  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  Lord  Vifeount  Pitt,  and 
the  iflue  male  of  the  refpe(5live  body  and 
bodies,  the  elder  of  fuch  fon  and  fons, 
and  their  ilTue  male,  to  take  and  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  the  younger  and  their  iflue ; 
and  in  default  of  all  fuch  iflue,  I  give  and 
'  devife  the  fame  to  my  dear  fon  William 
Pitt,  for  and  during  the  term  of  his  na¬ 
tural  life ;  and  from  and  immediately  af¬ 
ter  his  deceafe,  I  give  and  devife  the  fame 
to  my  faid  truftees,  and  the  furvivor  of 
them,  and  the  heirs  and  afligns  ©f  fuch 
furvivor,  in  truft  to  preferve  the  contin¬ 
gent  remainders  herein  after  limited,  from 


being  defeated  or  deftroyed  ;  and  fiorti 
and  after  the  death  of  my  faid  fon  Wit. 
liam,  I  give  and  devife  the  fame  to  the 
firft  and  other  fon  and  fons  of  the  body 
of  my  faid  fon  William,  and  the  iOuc 
male  of  their  refpedtive  body  and  bodies, 
the  elder  of  fuch  fon  and  fons,  and  their 
ilfue  male,  to  take  and  be  preferred  be- 
fore  the  younger  and  their  iflue ;  and  in 
default  of  all  fuch  iflue,  I  give  and  devife 
the  fame  to  my  dear  fon  James  Charles 
Pitt,  for  and  during  the  term  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  life  ;  and  from  and  immediately  alter 
the  determination  of  that  eftate,  I  give 
and  devife  the  fame  to  my  faid  truOces, 
and  the  furvivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs 
and  afligns  of  fuch  furvivor  in  truft,  to  I 
preferve  the  contingent  remainders  herein  I 
after  limited,  from  being  defeated  or  dc*  I 
ftroyed  ;  and  from  and  after  the  death  d 
my  faid  fon  James  Charles,  I  gi\e  and 
devife  the  fame  to  the  iiift  and  other  fou 
and  fons  of  the  body  of  my  faid  fou 
James  Charles,  and  the  iflue  male  of  their 
refpedlive  body  or  bodies,  the  elder  of 
fuch  fon  and  fons,  and  their  iflue  male, 
to  take  and  be  preferred  before  the 
younger  and  their  iflue  ;  and  in  default 
of  all  fuch  ilTue,  I  give  and  devife  the 
fame  to  my  dear  daughter  Lady  Mahon, 
and  Lady  Harriot  Pitt,  their  heirs  and 
aflig  ns,  for  ever,  to  hold  the  fame  in 
equal  moieties,  as  tenants  in  common, 
and  not  as  joint  tenants.  And  I  do 
hereby  will  and  diredf,  that  all  pcrlbns,  J 
who,  by  virtue  of  fhe  limitations  (  f  this 
my  will,  (hall  come  into  the  pofleflion  of 
my  real  eftates  hereby  devi fed,  lhall  have 
pow'cr  to  leafe  the  fame,  or  any  part 
thereof,  for  any  term,  not  exceeding 
twenty- one  years,  fo  as  the  ufual  cove¬ 
nants  be  contained  in  fuch  leafe,  and  the 
full  annualrent  be  received,  and  no  line 
taken  on  granting  the  fame.  And  I  do 
hereby  authorife  and  empower  my  faid 
truftees,  and  the  furvivors  and  furvivor  of 
them,  and  the  heir  and  afligns  of  fuch 
furvivor,  at  any  time  or  times,  after  my 
death,  at  their  will  and  pleafure,  to  fell 
and  difpofe  of  all  or  any  part  of  my  real 
and  perfonal  eftates  before- mentioned ; 
and  after  paying  my  debts,  legacies,  and 
charges  before-mentioned,  to  inveft  and 
lay  out  the  monies  produced  by  fuch 
fales  in  the  purchafe  of  other  lands  and 
tenements  ;  and  till  fuch  purchafe  can  be 
made,  I  will  and  diredt,  that  the  monies 
arifing  by  fuch  falc  and  fales  fhall  go  and 
be  confided  as  real  eftates,  and  be  fubjetft 
tp  the  limitations  herein  before  diredtcdi 
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concerning  my  faid  real  eftate.  And  I 
do  appoint  my  faid  dear  wife,  Lord  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  Lord  Camden,  joint  executors 
of  this  my  Laft  Will  and  Teftament, 
hereby  revoking  all  former  and  other- 
wills  by  me  made.  As  witnefs  my  hand 
this  twenty^fecond  day  of  April,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-five. 

Chatham,  (l.  S.) 

Signed,  fealed,  publiQied  and  decla¬ 
red,  as  and  for  the  Laft  Will  and 
Teftament  of  William  Earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  before  u?,  who,  in  his  prefence, 
and  at  his  requeft,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  each  other,  fet  our  names 
as  witnefles  thereto, 

Giles  Homer, 

Flack  Bradshaw, 
Christian  Wilbier. 

M  Uijlortcal  Drfcrhtton  of  the  Camp  at 
Coxheath  in  Kent.  In  a  Letter  from 
an  Officer  in  une  of  the  Militia  Regiments 
to  his  Friend  in  London. 

Dear  Charles, 

IT  gives  me  pleafiire  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  oblige  you  with  the  deferip- 
tion  yon  defire.  At  a  time  w'hen  all  the 
youth  of  England  are  on  fire,  and  prepa¬ 
ring  themfelves  for  a  war,  in  which  they 
will  be  unanimous,  and  in  which  no  party 
interefts  will  interftTe,  or  divided  opinion 
of  the  caufe  weaken  their  ability ; — in 
which,  w’ith  one  confent,  we  (hall  all  en¬ 
gage;  and  in  which,  by  beingtrueto  oiir- 
felves,  in  the  recolledion  of  our  former 
glory,  w^c  fhall  alfo  be  fiicccfsful : — I  fay, 
at  this  time,  when  it  is  not  with  Ameri¬ 
ca,  our  child,  but  with  France,  our  foe, 
that  we  have  to  cope — it  pleafes  me  to  fee 
you  pant  for  the  defeription  of  our  inter¬ 
nal  ftrength.  The  militia  of  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  Charles,  are  its  natural  fecurity. — My 
veneration  for  them,  high  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  hfs  abundantly  increafed  of  late. 
“  After  having  feen,’*  as  the  brave,  tho’ 
unfortunate  Burgoyne  faid  in  the  Houfc  of 
Commons,  “  wdiat  the  militia  of  a  free 
country,  when  aroufed  in  its  defence,  can 
accomplifti,  I  fliall  never  dread  an  inva- 
(ion  when  I  fee  our  own  in  arms/’  To  a 
mind  l||ke  yours,  capable  of  conceiving 
the  many  real  advantages  that  flow  to 
this  country  from  a  well-difciplined  mili¬ 
tia,  what  extafy  muft  it  not  impart  to 
hear,  that  (ince  their  encampment  here, 
by  the  afliduity  of  the  officers,  and  the 
1^-ill  of  the  General,  they  are  become  rc 


fpeiftable  in  the  eyes  of  the  moft  experi¬ 
enced  foldier. — Difeipline  is  already  fa¬ 
miliar  to  them,  and  fatigue  hath  loft  its 
terror.  Upon  more  than  one  cccafion, 
when  fi(ftitious  alarms  hsTre  been  given  in 
the  night-tin\c,  it  was  amazing  to  fee 
with  what  an  alacrity  and  fpirit  they  flew 
from  their  beds  to  their  arms  ;  forgetting, 
or  overlooking  in  ihcir  drift,  the  lefs  n#- 
cefiary  apparatus  of  drefs. — Have  we  not 
caufe,  Charles,  to  admire  an  inftitution  fo 
happy  in  its  nature,  fo  well  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  warlike  genius  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  fo  well  fitted  for  our  infernal 
defence  and  fecurity  ? 

We  occupy  a  fpace  about  two  miles  i® 
length,  and  cabout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
depth.  The  Heath  is  not  very  capacious^ 
and  will  not  admit  us  to  leave  a  very  com- 
prehenfive  fpace  in  the  front  fora  parade’; 
fo  that  on  field-days,  and  when  two  dr 
more  brigades  arc  exercifedor  reviewed  in 
junction,  we  generally  march  to  the  rear 
of  the  flanks,  or  to  fome  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  commons,  w^ith  which  this  country  a- 
boiinds.  When  we  firft  arrived  on  the 
Heath,  wc  were  given  to  underhand  that 
a  new  manual  exercife  was  to  be  taught 
us  by  the  Royal  Scotch.  We  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  about  it,  and  that  with  fo  afto- 
nifhing  a  degree  of  induftry  and  applica¬ 
tion,  that  in  a  few  weeks  we  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  in  no  refpcdl  inferior  to  our 
teachers.  This  exercife  differs  from  the 
old  principally  in  the  quicknefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  motions ;  all  flourifh  and 
Ihow  is  fet  aiide,  and  the  more  ufcful  part 
only  preferred . 

The  ftridtnefs  of  the  difeipline  fit  in  the 
beginning  rather  heavy  on  ii<!. — The 
young  officers,  as  well  as  privates,  not 
feeing  the  neceflity,  as  they  knew  not  the 
nature  of  difeipline,  murmured  at  the 
General’s  feverity.— But  ihcfc  complain¬ 
ings  gradually  died  away,  as  the  rigour 
of  the  duty  foftened  by  being  familiar,  till 
at  laft  the  moft  expedient  became  aMb  the 
moft  agreeable,  and  they  felt  tlm  plea- 
fnre  in  their  improved  liealth  of  tiling 
with  the  lark,  and  excrcifing  fiuir  or  five 
hours  before  breakfaft.  The  Ger.erak  is 
now  become  the  favourite  of  the  officers, 
and  the  idol  of  the  ?Aen  ; — it  is  impoffible 
to  exprefs  the  anxiety  and  foficilude  th'<t 
was  (hewn  on  the  occafton  of  his  late  ill- 
nefs ; — innumerable  were  the  enquiries  at 
his  gate  from  every  quarter,  and  repeated 
were  the  acclamations  that  were  made  on 
his  recovery. 

The  orders  of  the  day  came  from  the 
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hcad-quRtl^rs  throngh  the  fcvcral  grada- 
tioxu  to  the  colours,  where  they  arc  pub- 
lilhed  to  the  non*commiflioned  officers, 
and  froin  them  we  learn  ihe  federal  du¬ 
ties  we  arc  to  execute  till  that  time  next 
day.  And  iult  now  wc  have  received 

Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  obferved 
by  all  his  Maiefty's  forces  in  every  poffi- 
ble  fituation  which  are  the  produdlion 
of  Lord  Amherft,  and  contain  the  moft 
minute  detail  of  every  particular  neceffii- 
ry  both  to  the  equipqaent  and  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  camp,  and  to  our  condu^  and 
duty  while  there.  They  do  him  the 
greateft  honour  by  their  propriety  and 
wifdom,  and  merit  the  perufal  not  on¬ 
ly  of  the  military,  but  of  every  maniathc 
kingdom. 

Wc  are  arrived  to  a  degree  of  profi¬ 
ciency  in  difeipline  that  aftonifhes,  at 
Ihe  fame  time  that  it  pleafes  our  com¬ 
manders.  The  affiduity  of  the  gcneral- 
5n-chicf  has  been  infectious  ;--tvcry  o- 
ther  officer  has  caught  a  portion  of  the 
ilame,  and  the  emulation  that  fubfifts  a- 
mong  us,  has  rendered  us  indefatigable  in 
pur  attention  and  endeavours  to  improve. 
We  are  frequently  marched  out  in  epn- 
fiderable  bodies  to  the  heaths  or  com¬ 
mons  adjacent,  efcorted  by  the  artillery, 
where  we  go  through  the  various  move¬ 
ments,  manoeuvres,  and  firings  of  a  field 
of  battle.— In  ihcfc  expeditions,  let  me  af- 
Aire  you,  there  is  much  fatigue,  and  no 
little  danger; — for  in  traverfing  a  coun¬ 
try  covered  fo  clofely  with  underw’ood, 
and  fo  interfered  with  hedges  of  bram¬ 
ble,  thickfet,  and  briar — broken  Ikins, 
•fcratchcd  fingers,  and  bloody  nofes,  may 
be  naturally  expeded.  It  was  laughable 
to  fee  us  in  one  of  our  firft  excurfions. 
Major  Sturgeon*^  celebrated  defeription, 
'perhaps,  is  ftrained  too  far;  but  what  he 
gives  you  in  the  extreme^  we  have  adlually 
experienced  in  the  d/gree* — We  have  not 
yiSilor  MehJIes  in  the  army  ;  but  we  have 
fecn  feme  of  our  Boys  at  one  time  up  to 
‘the  middle  in  a  ditch-rat  another  ftuck 
faft  in  a  flough — their  point-ruffles  left  in 
fragments  on  the  hedges,  and  their  long- 
t;uartered  (hoes  loft  and  buried  in  the 
fjirze.— Had  you  fecn  us  with  tattered 
poats  and  diihevelled  queues,  returning 
on  a  warm  morning  from  a  journey  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  a  toil  of  four  or  five 
liours— covered  with  duft,  and  fpattcred 
Vvith  blood— galled  and  fretted  with  the 
the  march — toot-forc — and  faint  with 
hunger— you  would  have  fworn  that  w’e 
•eamf  Tttllc  (bort  in  appearance  of  Sir 


John  Falftaff^s  company  of  dead  mea 
impicfTed  from  the  gibbets  on  the  high.* 
way. 

The  frequency  of  thefe  jaunts,  how. 
ever,  has  rendered  them  eafy,  and  even 
agreeable  to  us we  delight  in  the  daily 
improvement  w’e  receive  from  them.J. 
Under  the  diredlion  of  Major- Generali 
'Amherft  or  Sloper,  the  moft  grand  and 
beautiful  imitations  of  a<ftion  are  daily 
prefentf d  to  us ;  and,  believe  me,  the  ar- 
my  in  general  are  become  enamoured  of 
war,  from  the  fpccimens  they  have  fecn  of 
it. — The  clangour  and  the  din  of  arms  has 
drawn  forth,  and  nourifhed  into  growth 
the  feeds  of  bravery  that  is  innate  in  their 
bofoms.-^The  Britljh  chara8er  is  diftin- 
puilhable  in  every  little  undefinable  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurs  ; — like  David  Garrick's 
Jailor^  they  are  in  love  with  every  thing 
that  looks  like  a  battle,  and  with  him  too 
they  wmU  tell  you  that  though 

A  pretty  girl  and  glafs  are  moft  inviting, 

Yet  they  would  leave  them  both— to 
go  ^-fghtingJ* 

As  foon  as  the  crops  arc  gathered  from 
the  grounds,  the  Grenadier  and  Light  In¬ 
fantry  companies  of  all  the  regiments  arc 
to  be  detached  from  the  battalions,  and 
under  the  command  of  General  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  to  form  into  four  battalions, 
and  to  pitch  flying  encampments  along 
the  coaft. — After  the  grand  review  by  his 
Majefty,  wealfo  expert  that  a  confiderable 
detacliment  will  be  made  from  the  main 
body,  who  are  meant  to  encamp  at  Rye, 
in  Suflex.  Thefe  matters  I  have  from  ve¬ 
ry  good  authority;  but  I  am  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  govern¬ 
ment  refpe<!ting  us,  with  regard  to  cur 
general  continuance  here :  we  (hall,  per¬ 
haps,  remain  in  the  field  as  long  as  the  e- 
nemy.  All  that  I  can  fay  is,  that  if  the 
French  are  daring  enough  to  attempt  so 
invafion,  they  .will  meet  with  a  (et  c^f  as 
brave  fellows  as  ever  difeharged  miilkcts 
in  their  teeth.— We  have  generals  here 
that  know  how  to  lead  us  on,  and  are  as 
tried,  both  in  courage  and  wifdom,  as  any 
now  in  being:— And  1  will  venture  to 
fay,  their  reputations  will  receive  no  dl- 
niinution  if  they  fliould  come  to  lead  us 
into  a  field  of  a(ftion,  either  by  the  b,«ck* 
wardnefs  of  the  officers,  or  the  timidity 
of  the  men. 

General  Kcppel,  on  our  firft  arrival,  in 
order  to  preferve,  no  doubt,  our  health 
and  our  morals,  excluded  all  demi-reps  of 
every  degree  from  the  line ;  nay,  exteud- 


A 


(J  ij.  fo  far,  th;it  no  married  lady  was- to  tvhich  perhaps  you  have  been  llarving 
be  admitted  after  the  evening  gun  was  yourfelrcs  for  a  fortnight  l>efore  to  fare, 
fi^cd.  If  we  had  kept  as  ftri^tly  to  this  and  launch  into  every  falhionable  extra- 
.  ,  —  vagancc  that  a  rake-hell  ingenuity  can 

contrive,  or  gold  can  purckafe. — Turtle 
and  Champagne  at  IViUis's,  ^fMe  /e  joi* 
at  C^r/er's,  and  a  jaunt  to  Tunbridge- 
VVells,  are  the  leaft  that  will  content  you 
They  advanced  We  necefl'arily  fhare  in  your  debauch, 
ayed  off  the  and  if,  from  provident  motives,  we  hut 
venture  to  didatc  a  little  (Economy  to 
yon,  Oh,  damn  it,’’  you  exclaim,  “  by  no 
means;  wc  arc  come  on  a  frolic  that  will 
lall  but  for  a  day,  and  we  w  ill  not  curb  onr 


rule  as  we  have  done  to  every  other,  we 
fliould  have  lived  here,  my  friend,  in  as 
perfect  a  ftate  of  celibacy  as  ever  fuperan- 
nuated  monk  or  debilitated  cynic  made  a 
boaft  of.  But  the  general  w^as  a  man, 
aad  the  girls  had  fpirit 
upon  our  bread- <ivork— 
tilUry  of  their  eyes — ar 
upon  our  flanks^  that  we  fell  beforethem 
Our  rcfiftance  was  not  equal  to  the  af 
fnilt.  They  gained  pofleflion  of  our 
^orks^  and  with  flying  colours  purfued  paflions  or  our  txpenccs  for  an  inflant.” 
their  vidory  to  the  center  o^'our  encamp-  Thus  you  argue,  and’indude  us  in  all 
ment.  They  have  continued  in  poflef*  your  reckonings,  without  confidering, 
fion  ever  fince.  Skirmijhes  are  invariably  that  though  you  arc  to  be  here  but  fi>r  a 
determined  to  our  difadvantage— fixed  day,  we  are  to  be  here  till  the  Lord 
battles  have  the  fame  effect.  Every  ran-  knows  when  ! 

dum  (hot  they  difcharyrcK^t%  ejf.ebt  upon  How  truly  different  is  our  ufual  mode 
U8,  and  their  fire  is  irrefiftible.  of  living !— We  mefs  together  in  the  mofl 

We  were  denied  every  fpecies  of  a-  unexpenfive  manner.— Every  officer,  field 
mnfement  on  our  firfi  arrival,  with  in-  officer  as  well  as  fubaltern,  throws  three 
tendon,  no  doubt,  to  confine  us  more  af-  days  pay  into  a  bank,  which  difeharges 
fiduoufly  to  the  bufincfs  of  improvement  our  weekly  bill ;  fo  that  though  the  fiit- 

in  the  art  military. - Little  neceflity,  tier  receives  eighteen-pence  a-head  for 

however,  was  there  for  any  order  either  our  dinner,  it  does  not  cofl  the  enfign  or 
againft  gaming  or  other  expenfive  amule-  lieutenant  half  the  money. — The  colonels 
ments ;  for  not  to  fpeak  a  fyllablc  of  our  in  general  have  tables  of  their  own,  and 
want  of  time,  our  finances  in  general  w^cre  we  are  regularly  invitid  in  rotation  to  the 
a  fufficient  barrier  and  defence  againft  honour  of  their  board,  as  w'tll  as  to  thofe 
them.  We  fubalterns, Charles,  are  curled-  of  the  principal  commanders.— It  w’onld 
ly  tight-laced  in  that  rcfpe<ft.  The  ex-  be  invidious  to  point  out  any  diftindion 
pence!  ofthe  field  are  in  no  degree  proper-  that  there  may  be  amongft  us,  in  poMit 
tioned  to  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  or  an  en-  of  ability,  or  in  tlie  mode  of  our  living. — 
fign.  What  with  the  cxpence  of  our  We  all  do  as  well  as  we  can  ; — without 
marquees,  and  the  pride  which  we  can-  meannefs,  we  are  generally  frugal ;  and 
not difjoin  from  our  conftitutions  of  ap-  without  extravagance,  we  are  at  times 
pearing  and  behaving  like  gentlemen,  fumptiious. 

runs  uo  into  a  thoufand  trifling  difburfe-  Provilions  of  all  kinds  come  into  the 
ments  not  at  all  compatible  with  our  Camp  daily  in  great  plenty,  and  it  is  al- 
pockets.  A  horfe  muft  be  obtained,  tho’  lowed  they  are  cheaper  than  before  cur 
v/e  lofe  our  dinners  for  it ; — we  conlider  arrival. — Thedelightful,riiddv,lun-burnt 
it  as  the  inoft  neceflary  equipment  of  the  brunettes  that  bring  them,  Charles,  are 
field;— for  what  is  a  Macaroni  officer  beyond  the  reach  of  panegyric — We  arc 
without  a  liorle  ?  The  frequent  calls  that  indeed  plentifully  fiipplitd  with  f»vett- 
are  made  upon  us  by  the  ladies  of  our  ac-  hearts ;  for  what  with  thefe,  and  the  load- 
q’laintance,  let  me  tell  yen,  ate  not  alto-  ed  caravans  of  country  girls  that  coir.c  to 
grther  the  luoft  dtlirable  things  in  n:i-  vifit  us — n(;t  to  incntioii  a  fyllahle  of  the 
tnre ;  they  muft  all  necelfariiy  come  to  lie  tawdry  doliiee  of  bedaw  bed  beauties  from 
the  Camp,  and  their  friend  the  C.iptnin  Cov.  ut  Garden,  that  ovcrllow  the  vill.i- 
muft  pay  for  it ;  though,  by  the  bye,  I  ges  acijacerd,  and  the  piiimp,  tattered 
had  rather  a  hundred  of  ray  female  rela-  damfels  that  live  in  the  rear,  we  young  fel- 
tions  would  come,  than  a  couple  of  you  lows  have  been  able  to  provide  ourfelres 
confounded  London  Bucks. — They  will  with  rather  more  than  our  due.— But  a 
be  fatisfied  with  a  jelly  at  Blunrd*^^  a  red-co:u  and  a  feather,  Charlc!;,  give  a 
trinket  at  Burcb^s,  and  a  dilh  often  in  iny  kirid  of  claim,  which  you  fober,  peace- 
own  tent;  — but  you  rattle  down  here  to  ioving  gentry  have  norightto. —  WedcttI 
fpend  a  few  days  and  a  purfe  of  gwificai-,  in  allauUs,  and 


Women*  born  to  be  controul’d, 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold.” 


The  many  laughable  and  ludicrous  fcencs 
that  are  daily  exhibited  among  us,  with 
thefe  girb,  are  unaccountable. — The  o- 
ther  day,  our  acquaintance  ‘Tom  Madeira ^ 
of  the  Surry,  had  got  a  beautiful  brunette 
in  his  marquee,  purchafing,  as  we  imagi¬ 
ned,  a  few  of  her  mutton-pies.  The 
windwasexceedinglybrilk— andasTom’s 
a  queer  dog,  we  had  a  mind  to  behold 
X\\t\r  tete-a-tete :  So  unloohng  the  pinsi 
we  gave  the  marquee  to  the  wind. — Away 
it  flew  like  a  paper-kite,  and  left  poor 
Tom  and  the  brufiette  in  as  ridiculous  a 
fituation  as  you  can  modeftiy  conceive. 

And  now,  my  friend,  permit  me  to 
conclude  this  long  letter,  with  indulging 
one  moment  in  a  refledfion  that  fadly 
pains  me.  Is  it  not  mortifying,  as  well  as 
cruel,  that  an  inftkution  fo  highly  meri¬ 
torious  and  beneficial  in  itfclf,  fliould  be 
rendered  in  fome  refpedt  of  a  contrary 
tendency,  by  either  the  impotence  or  the 
inattention  of  fome  men  in  power  How 
much  juft  reafon  ha.ve  wchad  here,  as  well 
as  our  fellow- foldiers  in  the  other  camps, 
tp  complain  of  the  rafcally  conduift  of  the 
contraiftors  ? — Our  bread  has  been  fo  nau- 
feou.s  and  offenfiva^  that  it  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men. 
The  contract  for  canvas  has  been  as  infa- 
moufly  executed: — our  tents  are  already 
rotten,  and  government  are  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  expending  a  large  fum  in  pro¬ 
viding  hurdles  to  protect  us  from  the 
weather.  The  eftbrts  indeed  of  feverab 
poblemen  in  the  Camp  have  effectually  re¬ 
moved  the  firft  complaint ;  but  is  not  the 
error  or. the  villainy  of  fome  people  (till 
the  fame  ?  and  ought  it  not  to  aroufe  not 
only  the  ftriCl  attention  of  Parliament, 
but  alfo  the  vengeance  of  the  country  I 
.  Their  Majefties  are  expeCted  here  in  a 
week  or  two.— The  Royal  Marquee  is  ar¬ 
rived,  and  I  ftiall  conclude  this  long  epiftle 
with  a  defeription  of  thatfuperb  temporary 
palace. 


pEscRiPTTcv  of  the  Royx\l  Marquee 
tf/CoxHEATH  Catnip, 


fion  and  Tyrfany,  and  G.  R.  IH.  ii,  ^ 
large  cypher  over  the  fame. 

I  ft  tent,  clofe  to  the  arch  bn  the  right 
is  for  the  Colonel  and  officers  of  the 
King’s  guard :  ad,  clofe  to  the  left  of 
the  arch,  is  a  large  tent  for  the  non. 
commiffioned  officers  and  foldiers  of  the 
gu?rd  :  3d,  for  the  menial  fervants :  4th 
for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard :  5th,  foj 
gentlemen  penfioners,  pages,  8cc, :  the 
6th,  the  Royal  Levee  tent,  richly  lined 
with  pink  damafk,  a  chair  of  ftate,  cleva. 
ted  three  fteps,  under  a  canopy  of  rich 
velvet,  with  gold  fringes  and  tafrels,with 
the  royal  arms  richly  embroidered  there- 
on  ;  the  bottom  is  firft  matted,  and  then 
car  petted  all  round  with  rich  carpet ;  on 
the  top  of  this  tent  will  fly  the  Royal 
Standard  of  England,  during  the  time  of 
the  levee,  5fc.  :  7th,  clofe  lo  the  preced¬ 
ing,  is  the  main  tent  intended  for  hisMa- 
jefty’s  public  dinner,  ball,  Sec.  allb  richly 
ornamented,  matted,  and  carpetted :  8th, 
the  royal  breakfaft  tent ;  9th,  the  King’s 
ftudy :  loth,  the  King’s  own  dining  tent: 
i\th,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  tent,  is  the 
royal  bed-tent  and  drefling-room,  orna* 
mented  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Icvcc- 
tent,  with  a  curious  camp  bed,  &c. — The 
furniture  rich  gold  and  filvertifliic,  jewels, 
&c.  In  this  tent  are  two  fmall  rooms  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  &:c.  to  fleep  in  ;  alfo 
richly  ornamented :  14th,  clofe  to  which, 
on  the  left  and  rear,  are  apartments  under 
one  tent  for  the  Lords  in  waiting.  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  Commander  in  Chief,  &c. 
13th,  the  Council  tent,  lined  with  blue 
damafK,  chair  of  ftate,  &c.  as  in  the  levee 
room:  14th,  the  Chapel  tent.  In  the 
rear,  clofe  to  the  walls,  are  fevcral  fmall 
tents  for  the  King’s  private  baggage,  &c. 
The  kitchen  is  in  the  rear,  without  the 
walls,  as  arc  the  chaife  and  ftable  tents, 
ftore  tents,  &c.  but  they  have  immediate 
connexions,  by  fmall  doors  made  in  the 
walls,  with  the  Royal  tent.  The  whole, 
when  completed  for  the  royal  reception 
(which  now  can  be  done  in  lefs  than  five 
hours),  will  form  the  grandeft  appearance 
of  the  kind  ever  feen  in  this  kingdom. 
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THE  Royal  Marq  uec,  corfifting  of  14 
grand  apartments,  has  a  canvas  wall,  8.:o 
yards  in  ciicumfcrente,  cncTrcling  the 
vhole. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  high  arch,  in  the 
ffont  of  which  is  painted  Britannia,  wit  h. 
.aTpearaud  fbield,  trampling  on  Opprei- 


Mfmoip.s  f  Mr  James  Nokes,  the 
celebrated  Comedian. 


TT  ir.  an  obfervation  of  Horace,  and 
Ji  made  in  his  ufual  perfpicuous  lurvey 
of  human  life, 


Naturam  cxpellas  furca  licet  nfqnc 
rccurrct.” 


EDINBURGH  A  MUSE  ME  NT. 
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To  corroborate  this  obfervation,  the- 
fubje^t  of  thtfc  memoirs  gives  a  more 
particular  proof  of  the  force  of  it,  than  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  life,  as  nciihcr 
the  habits  of  bufinefs,  or  the  bias  of  a 
counter,  could  divert  his  mind  from  that 
profdlion  which  nature  originally  gave 
him  a  rclilh  lor. 

Mr  James  Nokes  was  bred  a  toyman, 
and  after  he  was  out  of  his  appreiitice- 
fliip,  fet  up  a  fliop  in  that  bufinefs  in 
CornhilK  Kow  long  he  continued  in 
trade  is  not  precifely  known  ;  we  believe, 
however,  from  many  circumftanccs, 
that  he  foon  failed;  and  the  king  and 
duke’s  company  of  performers  at  that 
time  (1680)  uniting,  Mr  Nokes  added  his 
talents  to  the  ftock,  and  by  that  ftep  gave 
to  the  world  an  adlor  in  low  comedy, 
whofe  equal  they  perhaps  have  never 
feen  Once,  or  before. 

Nokes’s  particular  talents  however  lay 
for  fome  time  undifeovered ;  perhaps  the 
managers  confidering  him  as  a  tradefmaii 
liot  originally  ftudied  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  ftage,  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere 
make-weight,  and  in  that  light  was  cal¬ 
led  upon  to  fill  up  the  lift  of  Dramatis 
Perfonx  indiftercntly.  The  firll  notice 
taken  of  him,  however,  was  by  a  very 
good  judge  (King  Charles  IL)  who  fee¬ 
ing  him  play  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
iShakefpcarc’s  Henry  VIII.  pronounced 
him  an  adtor,  and  inftantly  reco<nmend- 
cd  him  as  fiicli  to  the  managers. 

A  royal  recommendation  like  this, 
we  may  be  fure,  ferved  Mr  Nokes  in  great 
head  both  in  point  of  falary  as  well  as 
reputation ;  but  it  was  referved  for  Mr 
Dryden  to  call  out  the  full  exertion  of 
this  great  ador’s  talents.  He  had  obfer- 
ved,  thougli  Nokes  was  a  fenfibie  fpcaker, 
and  did  jiiftice  to  moft  of  his  parts,  yet 
Ins  great  forte  lay  in  humorous  comedy  ; 
he  therefore  wrote  the  part  of  Gomez  in 
the  Spanifti  Friar  exprefiy  for  him,  which 
developed  his  talents  fo  fuccefstuliy,  that 
Nokes  from^  that  moment  became  the 
theatrical  ftandard  for  that  fpecies  of  ac¬ 
ting.^ 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  do  jufticc  to  the  player  and 
the  orator,  defeription  fails  in  the  pur- 
fuit ;  in  recounting  the  beauties  of  a  poet, 
his  own  words  fpeak  for  him ;  but  who 
can  deferibe  the  look,  the  gefture,  the 
animated'  accompaniments  wdiich  give 
grace,  charadcr,  and  feeling  to  the  for¬ 
mer  ?  To  do  them  Uriel  juftice  they  nauft 
be  fecn. 


.Nokes’s  general  excellence  imy  be 
comprehended  in  one  article,  viz.  “  A 
plain  and  palpable  fimpiicity  of  nature,” 
which  was  fo  entirely  his  own,  that  he 
was  often  as  unaccountably  divciiipg  in 
his  common  fpeech,  as  on  the  Itagc. 
Cibber  gives  a  proof  of  thiA  in  liis  own 
liftening  to  him  when  giving  an  account  of 
fome  table-talk  to  another  ador  behind 
the  feenes,  which  a  man  of  quality  acci- 
dentallyAiftcning  too,  was  fo  deceived  as 
to  alk  him,  “  VVhethcr  it  was  a  new  play 
he  vvas  rehcarfing?” 

He  fcarccly  ever  made  his  firft  entrance 
in  a  play,  but  he  was  received  with  an 
involuntary  applaufc  (not  of  hands  only, 
(for  thofe  may  be,  and  have  often  been 
partially  befpokeii),  but  by  a  general 
lauf^hter,  which  the  very  fight  of  him 
provoked,  and  nature  could  not  refift, 
yet  the  louder  the  laugh,  the  graver  \v:.3 
his  look  upon  it.  .  lu  all  the  ludicrous 
dillrcfles,  which,  by  the  laws  of  comedy, 
folly  is  often  involved  in,  he  funk  into 
fuch  a  mixture  of  piteous  pufillanimity,  a 
coiiftcrnalion  fo  ridiculous  and  in  confo- 
lable,  that  after  he  had  lhaken  his  audi¬ 
ence  with  repeated  convulnons,  it  be¬ 
came  a  moot  point  whether  they  ought 
not  to  have  pitied  him. 

When  he  debated  any  matter  with 
himfclf,  he  would  Ihut  up  his  mouth 
with  a  dumb  ftudious  pout ;  and  roll  Ins 
full  eye  into  fuch  a  vacant  amazement, 
fuch  a  palpable  ignorance  of  what  to 
think  of  it,  that  his  filc*t  perplexity 
(which  would  fometimes  hold  him  feve- 
ral  minutes)  gave  the  imagination  as  full 
content  as  the  moft  abfurd  thing  lie 
could  fay  on  it. 

In  the  charaifter  of  Sir  Martin  Mar- 
all,  who  is  eternally  comnaitting  blun¬ 
ders  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  iatereft  ; 
when  he  has  brought  himfelf  to  a  dilem¬ 
ma  in  his  affairs,  by  vainly  proceeding 
upon  his  own  head,  and  is  afterwards 
afraid  to  look  his  governing  fervant  and 
counfcllor  in  the  face— what  a  copious 
and  diftrefrful  harangue  has  he  made 
with  his  looks  (whillt  the  houfe  has 
been  in  one  continual  roar  for  feveral  mi¬ 
nutes)  before  he  could  prevail  with  him¬ 
felf  to  fpeak  a  word  to  him  !  Then  might 
one  read  in  his  face  vexation,  that  his 
own  meafures,  which  he  had  piqued  him¬ 
felf  on,  had  faued,— envy  of  his  fervant’a 
fuperior  wit, — diftrefs  to  retrieve  the  oc- 
cafion  he  had  loft, — lhamc  to  confefs  his 
folly,  and  yet  a  fullen  dcfire  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  better  advifed  fvr  future^ 


ii.-i ' 
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ag$  The  W  E  E  K  L  Y 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  ac¬ 
counts  of  Mr  Nokes’s  theatrical  talents 
to  his  contemporary’  Cibber,  who  adds 
this  further  tcfiimony  to  his  excellencies, 
that  they  were  fo  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
fo  little  of  a  mannerift  was  he,  that  the 
crelehrated  Eaftcourt,  with  all  his  mimi¬ 
cal  ikill,  and  which  never  failed  upon  any 
other  ador,  could  never  give  the  fainteft 
idea  of  Nokes. 

The  charadlers  he  particularly  (hone  in 
were  Sir  Martin  Mar-all ;  Gomez,  in  the 
Spanilh  Fryar;  Sir  Nicholas  Cully,  in 
Love  in  a  I’ub  ;  Barnaby  Brittle,  in  the 
Wanton  wife ;  Sir  Davy  Dunce,  in  the 
Soldier^s  Fortune ;  Sofia,  in  Amphy- 
trion  ;  See.  His  perforf  was  of  a  middle 
(ize  ;  his  voice  clear  and  audible ;  his 
countenance  naturally  grave  and  fober, 
but  the  moment  he  fpoke,  no  matter 
upon  what  occafion,  the  fettled  feripuf- 
nefs  of  his  features  w^as  inltanily  difehar- 
ged,  and  a  dry,  drolling  levity  took  fuch 
full  poficlTion  of  him,  as  at  prefent  can 
only  be  fupplied  by  the  moll  luxuriant 
imagination. 

'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  in 
this  place,  that  from  the  ncareft  parallel 
that  may  be  made  of  Noke’s  talents,  the 
late  unfortunate  Wefton  ftood  the  firft 
candidate  fince  his  time.  It  is  impoflible 
to  decide  what  difference  there  may  have 
been  between  them,  as  they  did  not  live 
in  the  fame  theatrical  sera  ;  but  allowing 
Nokes  all  the  merit  that  Cibber  gives 
him,  Wefton*  had  powers  to  enter  the 
lifts  ^gainft  him  ;  the  latter,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fo  unlver- 
fal  a  player  as  the  former  ;  but  in  fome 
particular  parts  we  do  not  hefitate  to 
IJronounce  Wefton  by  far  the  moft  una¬ 
dulterated  comedian  we  ever  faw ;  and 
though  Abel  Drugger,  and  others  of  his 
parts,  have  been  played  by  greater 
names,  to  fwell  the  univcrfality  of  their 
genius,  all  real  judges  of  dramatic  repre- 
fentation  quickly  found  out,  that  it  w'as 
mere  oppoled  to  nature. 

As  Nokes’s  excellence  in  a<fting  was  of 
that  lingular  caft,  his  private  charadler  as 
a  comical  man  was  no  lefs  fo.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  race  of  beings,  gifted  by  na¬ 
ture  for  rather  a  higher  relilh  of  pleafure 
than  ordinary  mortals,  in  the  true  fpirit 
oilfn  •vlvanUf  generally,  pafs  through 
life  without  the  Icaft  conJidcration  of 
CEconomy.  Nokes  was  an  exception  to 
this  rule ;  he  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
proverb,  “  ^Ife  as  well  as  merry  and 
though  from  hi%  admirable  talents  of  hu- 
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mour  and  ftory-tclling, .  he  muft  have 
fpen^  much  of  his  time  at  the  tables  of 
diffipation,  he  made  the  labours  of  his 
youth  fubfervient  to  the  conveniencies  of 
old  age,  by  retiring  from  the  ftage  with 
an  eftatc  of  400 1.  a-year,  which  he  pur. 
chafed  at  Tottcridge,  near  Barnet,  and 
which  he  bequeathed  at  his  death  to  a 
nephew,  who  was  his  only  fucceflbr. 

We  (hall  conclude  thefe' memoirs  with 
Cibber’s  character  of  him,  being  a  paro- 
dy  of  what  Marc  Antony  fays  of  Brutus 
as  a  hero : 

His  life  was  laughter ;  and  the  ludicrous 
So  mixt  in  him,  that  Nature  might  (land 
up 

And  fay  to  all  the  world— this  was  an 
aSor. 

The  Grand  Question  :  Or,  The  Sa- 
GEs  Consulted. 

Every  ftage  of  man’s  life  bath  its  fob 
lies.  Reafon,  refledtion,  and  expe¬ 
rience  might,  one  would  think,  bring 
about  a  little  folidity ;  but  tcmperamcnii 
and  charadlers  there  are,  which  neither 
experience,  reafon,  or  refledion,  can  al- 
ter  for  the  better.— The  world  fwarnis 
with  people  who  reafon,  refled,  and  re¬ 
pent  all  the  days  of  their  lives  to  no  man¬ 
ner  of  purpofe.  The  whimof  theraomerd 
produces  the  prevailing  paffion,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  governs  human  condudl. 

One  morning  a  man  of  fixty-four  was 
fomewhat  aftonilhed,  as  he  was  fitting  at 
breakfaft,  to  feel  within  himfelf  for  the 
firft  time  an  inclination  to  be  married. 
It  is  filly  enough  to  m?ixry youn^y  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  wives  and  hufbands  find  to 
their  coft ;  but  to  marry  eldy  is  luch  a 
ftroke  of  the  extravagant,  as  few  other 
foolilh  things  beneath  the  moon  can  equal. 

Our  whimfical  gentleman  did  not, 
however,  chufe  to  ad  giddily  upon  this 
occafion  :  he  began  by  refifting  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  flelh.  Being  at  once  a  phi* 
lofopher  and  a  fcholar,  he  refolved  to 
confult  his  books  upon  the  fubjed ;  but 
alas  !  he’  did  not  confider  that  books 
were  made  by  men,  and  that  men,  like 
the  fubjeds  of  which  they  treat,  are  ter¬ 
ribly  liable  to  differ  upon  the  chapter  cf 
Wives.  Authors  he  found  were  aifo 
fwayed  by  temper  or  by  frailty.  In  the 
moment  of  tendernefs  towards  the  fex, 
they  told  him,  that  the  true  febcity  of 
exiftence,  and  all  its  fair  embellilTiments, 
depended  wholly  on  our  commerce 


i^omcn.  In  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  prives  himfelf  ofthis  blefling  in  the  blof- 
thisj  they  recount  the  hiftories  of  their  fom  of  his  days.  If,  on  the  contrarf, 
loves  and  pallions.  In  the  moment  of  you  are  old,  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  mar- 
whims,  on  the  other  hand,  all  things  ry.  Alas !  what  would  you  do  with  a 
I  change.  They  complained  loudly  againlt  wife?  What  folly  is  it  to  add  a  weight 
the  perfidy  and  infidelity  of  the  fex.  to  that  edifice  which  is  already  tumbling 
“  You  wifh  to  know,  good  friend,  fay  to  ruin  !  Take  my  advice,  friend ;  nei- 
they,  the  means  of  being  happy  with  a  thcr  marry  nor  let  it  alone.  Remain  in 
woman.  Lord  help  your  foul!  What  fufpence  at  leaft  till  to-morrow,  and  death 
honeft  man  hath  not  fallen  into  their  will  fettle  the  matter.'' 
fnares?  If  in  the  Ihort  journey  of  life  Not  fatisfied  with  the  advice  of  Dio- 
they  here  and  there  fcatter  a  few  flowers,  genes,  he  applied  to  Euripides.— Euri- 
— are  not  thefe  flowers  bought  unreafon-  pidcs,  in  the  quality  of  dramatic  poet, 
ably  dear  by  the  thorns  that  environ  was  certainly  obliged  to  conform  to thofc 
them  Difappointed  in  his  conlul-  principles  which  he  inculcated  upon  the 
tations  of  the  modern  authors,  this  deli-  llagc  ;  confequently  he  was  fometimes 
berate  gentleman,  ftill  undetermined,  re-  of  one  opinion,  fometimes  of  another* 
folved  to'confult  the  antien'ts.  To  this  A  wife,  he  faid,  was  man’s  fofteft  con- 
end,  he  entered  into  his  ftudy,  and  took  folation  in  ficknefs  and  in  health.  In  the 

down  Socrates  the  fage. - ^^Socrates  faid,  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  confii- 

“  Whether  you  marry,  my  friend,  or  tiites  life,  Ihe  divides  the  one,  and  in- 
whether  you  marry  not,  that  is  your  af*  cre^f^s  the  other.  Her  cares  arc  dili- 
fair,  and  not  mine  ;  but,  whichever  of  gent,  and  often  fuccefsful."  So  far,  fo 
thefe  refolutions  you  fix  on,  you  will,  good,  faid  our  confulter  of  hooks ;  this 
every  day  of  your  life,  have  at  leaft  five-  promifes  well.  Scarce,  however,  had  he 
and  twenty  reafons  to  repent.  If  you  do  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the  profpe^, 
not  take  a  wife,  you  will  be  inceflantly  than  he  found,  on  turning  over  the  next 
troubling  yourfelf  and  your  friends  about  page,  all  that  fury  or  difappoiniment 
the  inconveniencics  of  a  fingle  condition,  could  urge  againlt  a  fex  which  ought  to 
Your  imagination  will  feem  to  want  its  be  much  better  than  it  is.  Tired  with 
objed ;  you  will  be  officioufly  painting  conlulting  thofe  who  could  not  even  a- 
thc  happinefs  th^t  you  imagine  to  exilb  gree  among  themfelves,  our  hero  renoun - 
only  in  marriage  ;  and  you  will  figh  that  ced  his  authors,  locked  his  library,  and 
you  arc  not  in  the  way  (if  partaking  of  it.  went  advice-gatheringamong  his  friends. 
If  you  do  marry,  you  vvill  fcarccly  be  in  Of  thefe  he  had  a  great  number;  for  at 
pofildfion  of  your  wife  before  you  that  time  of  day,  men  of  letters  were  not 
would  wilh  you  had  none.  Weary  of  neceflarily  foes.  They  promifed  him  all 
enjoying  that  which  cofts  you  no  previ-  the  afliftance  in  their  power;  and  when 
ous  trouble  to  obtain,  incommoded  by  they  had  heard  with  attention  the  hiftory 
the  cries  of  children,  or  tormented  by  of  his  age,  his  infirmities  and  his  condi- 
lamily  altercations,  or  elfe  ruined  by  in-  tion,  the  affair  appeared  to  them  fo  truly 
ftipportabic  expenccs,  you  will  call  a  dtrlicatc,  that  they  begged  a  little  time  to 
longing,  lingering  look  at  your  former  c-onfider  of  it.  After  long  deliberation, 
condition  :  You  will  vainly  wifh  that  twenty  of  them  gave  excellent  reafons 
you  had  been  wife  enough  n(»t  to  buckle  why  he  ftiould  marry,  and  twenty  con- 
on  your  back  fo  heavy  and  lo  unprofita-  eluded  it  would  be  the  molt  mad  and 
ble  a  burden.”  imprudent  ftep  he  could  take. 

Dirgnflcd  with  Socrates,  he  threw  him  Equally  furious  againft  the  dead  and 
again  on  the  flielf,  and  took  down  Dio-  living,  books  and  fiicnds,  he  came  at 
genes— Diogenes,  that  celebrated  mad-  lengih  to  the  relolution  of  confnlting 
min,  who  in  the  midfl  of  a  thoufand  himfelf;  that  is  to  fay,  of  liftening  mere- 
extravagant  ideas  (which  his  fuccelTors  ly  to  his  own  paffion,  which  immediately 
have  without  a  Why  or  a  Wherefore  whifpered,  he  would  find  juft  fuch  a  wHe 
confecrated to  pofterity)  fometimes  mixes  as  would  fuit  him.  The  next  cmbarafT- 
a  fentence  of  good  lenfe.  This  Philo-  ment  was  how  to  chufe.  He  fixed  at  laft 
fopher  fays,  with  a  fmile,  If  you  are  upon  a  very  old  woman,  who  paid  him 
young,  my  friend,  it  is  too  foon  for  yon  very  amply  ^for  his  abfurdity.  OM  as 
to  marry,  becaufc  liberty  is  the  firft,  flic  v/.as,  fl^e  had  an  undeniable  title  to 
fwCfteft,  and  greateft  of  goods;  and  he  three  exedient  family  qualities  :  She  was 
??uft  be  a  blockhead  indeed  who  de*  poor,  uylr,  and  ill-tempered.  The  poor 
VoL.  XLI.  "  '  W  ^ 


man,  however,  thought  he  was  nov/  in  the 
harbour.  Alas!  how  he  was  miltaken  1 
His  crazy  and  ftiattered  bark  vrarf  expo- 
fed  to  ten  times  more  tempefts  than  ever. 
Take  notice  in  this  place,  reader,  that 
men  are  rare  fellows  when  they  pretend 
to  .confult  others.  This  old  gentVeman 
concealed  his  abfolute  reLlulion  to  be 
married,  let  there  advice  be  what  it 
might ;  yet  he  put  the  matter  into  a  for¬ 
mal  train  of  delibcraiion,  opened  his 
books,  confulted  his  friends,  went,  came, 
ran,  walked,  and  loh  an  year  at  an  age 
when  he  could  not  afford  to  lofe  an  hour 
—tor  what  doll  ihoii  think,  iny  good 
#i-iend  ?  merely  to  take  into  his  bofom 
iiglineis  and  ill-nature.  He  lived  fixty- 
four  years  to  a  wiie  purpofe,  did  he  not  ? 
Ha  !  ha !  ha  I  t>oor  human  nature  ! 


Tie  TRUE  History  c/Robii^son 
Crusoe. 


WHEN  Captain  Wo^ds  Rogers, 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  pri- 
yatcers  of  Drift ol,  went,  in  1708,  to  cruife 
againil  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas, 
he  found,  in  the  ifiand  of  Juan  Fernandes, 
a  man  cloalhed  in  goat-lkins,  who  look¬ 
ed  wilder  than  the  original  owners  of 
them.  He  had  been  left  on  the  ifland 
four  years  and  four  months  before  by 
Captain  Strodling,  of  the  fliip  called  the 
Cinque  Ports,  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
between  them;  his  name  was  Alexander 
Selkirk,  and,  by  the  report  of  Captain 
Dampier,  then  on  board  with  Rogers, 
was  the  belt  man  in  that  fliip.  During 
his  abode  on  that  ifland,’  he  faw  feveral 
fliips  pafs  by,  but  two  only  came  to  an 
anchor;  thefe  were  Spaniards,  feme  of 
whom  landed,  and  Ihot  at  him  before  he 
was  aware  of  them,  fo  that  he  had  much 
ado  to  cfcape.  Had  they  been  Fiench,  he 
would  have  fubmiited  to  them  ;  but  he 
rathrer  chofc  to  rifk  the  chance  of  dying 
in  that  defolate  place,  than  truft:  to  tliofe 
who  he  apprehended  would  either  mur¬ 
der,  or  fend  into  the  mines,  any  ftrailger 
who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  South  Sc^s. 

When  he  was  put  on  fliore,  he  had 
with  him  hiscioaths  and  bedding,  a  fire¬ 
lock,  a  pound  of  powder,  fome  bullets, 
tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a 
bible,  fome  other  books,  and  his  mathe¬ 
matical  inftruments.  He  diverted  and 
provided  for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could, 
,bnt  fortheftrft  eight  months  could  fcarce- 
ly  fopport  his  fpirits  in  a  fituation  fo  for- 
IfWD,  and  fo  far  remote  from  all  human 


beings.  He  built  himfelf  two  huts  wit?j 
pimento  trees,  covered  them  with  lor, 
grafs,  and  lined  them  with  the  Ikins  of 
goats,  which  he  killed  with  his  gun,  aj 
long  as  his  pow  der  lafted  :  when  this  *wai 
exhaufted,  he  procured  fire  by  rubbin? 
two  (licks  of  pimento  wood  together  un. 
on  his  knees.  In  his  leffer  hut,  which 
was  at  fome  diftance  from  the  other,  he 
dreffed  his  provifions  ;  in  the  larger  hut 
he  fiept,  and  employed  himfelf  in  read¬ 
ing,  tinging  pfalms,  and  praying ;  fo  that 
he  faid  he  was  a  better  Chriftian  in  this 
folitude  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  or 
than,  he  w^as  afraid,  he  fliould  ever  be 
again.  At  firfl  he  never  eat  any  thing, 
till  hunger  conllrained  him,  partly  for 
w  ant  of  bread  and  fait,  and  partly  for 
gi  icf ;  nor  did  he  go  to  bed  until  he  could 
watch  no  longer:  the  pimento  wood, 
w^h’rch  burnt  very  clear,  ferved  him  both 
for  fire  and  candle,  and  refreflitd  him  by 
the  fragrance  of  iis  fmell.  He  might 
have  had  fifh  enough,  but  could  not  eat 
them  for  want  of  fait,  becaufe  they  pur¬ 
ged  him,  cray-filh  excepted,  which  he 
found  to  be  agreeable,  and  as  large  as 
lobfters  ;  thefe  he  boiled  or  broiled,  as  he 
did  his  goat’s  flcfli :  from  the  latter  be 
made  excellent  broth,  as  the  goats  there 
are  not  fo  rank  as  thofe  in  Europe.  He 
kept  an  account  of  five  hundred  that  he 
killed  while  he  was  there,  and  of  as  many 
more  that  he  caught,  and  turned  them 
loofe  again,  after  marking  them  in  the 
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His  wMy  of  life,  and  his  continual  cx- 
ercife,  improved  his  fpeed  fo  much,  that, 
w^heii  his  powder  failed,  he  fairly  ran 
the  goats  down.  Captain  Rogers  fent 
feveral  of  his  fwifteft  men,  with  a  bull¬ 
dog  they  had  on  board,  to  affift  Selkirk 
in  goat-catching  ;  but  he  tired  and  dif* 
tanced  both  the  men  and  the  dog,  and 
brought  back  the  g('at  on  his  back,  lie 
relaUd,  that  his  agility  in  pnrfuing  a 
goat  had  once  like  to  have  proved  his 
deftrudion  ;  for  he  purfued  it  with  lo 
much  eagerneik,  that  he  catched  hold 
c*f  it  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  that 
was  hid  from  him  by  the  buflies.  He 


*  When  Commodore  Anfon  touched  at 
fame  ifland,  thuty-tv^o  years  aftciaards,  hk 
found  very  few  goats  left,  the  Spaniards  ha¬ 
ving  put  on  Ihore  great  numbers  of  Hrge  do;'s 
to  extirpate  them  :  Lut  the  firll  goat  his  men 
killed  is  deferibed  as  an  animal  of  a  molt  ve¬ 
nerable  aipe^,  with  an  exuberant  beard;  aio 
■which,  having  had  his  ears  flit,  they  concludra 
to  have  been  one  of  ihofe  marked  by  Sclkio'- 


>  . 


ftll  down  a  gfcat  height;  was  dunned  didinguidied  merit  of  that  romance  can 
with  the  fall ;  lay  there  about  twenty-  never  atone  !  Unh^  Mag, 

tour  hours  ;  and  ^  J’**  As.  the  Circumflance  of  s  Banr/hmevt 

fenlcs  found  t  c  goa  .y  ^  forms  one  of  the  mojl  interefting  E'vents 

him ;  he  was  fcarcely  ab  e  to  crawl  to  h.s 

hut,  at  about  a  “>  Z  pj,  of  hu  Jixile  ha-ve  been  bi- 

abroad  for  ten  ays  ..  tberto  generally  knoiLn  }  nve fhaU prefent 

At  length  he  carne  to  rel.ih  his  meat  J 

enoueh  Without  fait  or  bread;  and  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ^  ,  ,  t  g 

i^cii  CIIUU5.I  ,  a  .  r  latter^  taken  fom  A  new  Hiftory  of 

in  the  fealon  found  plenty  of  good  tiir-  w/t  •  i  \*r  i  u-  a*  • 

in  inc  .  .  r  V  i*  M  ddavia  and  WaJ’achia,  tiuntten  trg 

nins.  which  having  been  town  there  by  i  ,  n  j 

nips,  w  11^  s  ^  ^  r  \  trench  M.  CaiTJ,  to  Cflr</;r 

Capuin  Dampier  s  men,  had  ovrrfpread  nal  Gmmrixx^. 

feveral  acres  of  ground.  He  had  enough 

of  good  cabba^^e  from  the  cabbage-trees,  town  which  the  Romans  called 

and  feafoned  his  meat  wdth  the  fruit  of  i  Jqh'a  A'ba,  and  the  Moldavians 
the  pimento,  which  is  the  Jamaica  pep-  now  iiyie  Czetate  Alba,  in  lower  Molda- 
per.  He  foon  wore  out  all  his  flioes  a<ul  via,  is  remarivibl.e  tor  the  exile  of  the 
cloaths  by  running  in  the  woods;  lb  that  famous  poet  Ovid  ;  and  a  lake  there  is 
being  forced  at  lad  to  (hitt  without  them,  (till  known  by  the  name  ot  Lacol  .O.vidulr 
his  leet  became  fo  liard,  that  it  was  with  vi,  the  I^ake  oi  Ovitl. 

(iifiiculty  he  could  reconcile  himlelr  again  ‘'This  delightful  author  (fays  Mp 
toOiocs,  which  made  his  tect  Iwell  wheu  Carra),  whofe  niemory  will  ever  be  dear 
he  tirtt  put  them  on.  to  lovers  and  poe  ts,  being  b.miihed  to 

He  was  at  firft  much  pedered  with  cats  the  favage  country  pt  the  Octes,  now 
and  rats,  that  bad  got  alliore  from  the  Moldavia,  lived  fomt  time  in  Czetale 
thips  that  wooded  and  watered  there  ;  Alba,  and  then  retired  to  a  village  three 
bnt  by  cherilliing  the  cats,  many  of  them  leagues  didant,  whole  ruins  Hill  remai'i. 
hecame  fo  tame,  that  they  would  lie  a-  Nt^ar  the  cotirge  where  he  dwc.lt  is  a 
boBt  him  in  hundreds,  and  he  w  as  quickly  fmall  fountain,  w  hich,  as  weil  as  the  lake 
delivered  from  the  rats.  He  allb  tamed  above-mentioned,  bears  his  name,  on 
fome  kids  for  his  amufement,  fo  that  he  whole  banks  he  ufed  very  frequently  to 
began  to  conquer  the  inconveniencies  of  walk.  An  inhabi(a»>t  of  the  country  af- 
folitude,  and  grew  very  eafy  in  his  cir-  fured  me  that  he  compofed  many  poems 
cumftances.  He  fupplied  his  worn-out  in  the  Moldavian  language  :  1  <iid  all  in 
cloaths  by  a  cap  and  coat  of  goat-fldn,  my  power  to  procure  at  lead  fome  frag- 
ditched  together  with  thongs  of  the  fame,  rnents  of  them,  but  to  no  purpofe.  The. 
Me  had  no  other  needle  but  a  nail ;  and,  memory  of  this  great  man  has  left  fuch 
when  his  knife  was  w^orn  to  the  back,  he  an  impr».flion  on  the  people  of  this  conn- 
made  others  as  well  as  he  coujd  out  of  try,  as  to  make  them  vain  of  it :  they, 
lome  iron  hoops  left  on  the  Hiore,  which  he  fay  by  tradition,  “  that  there  came  frnra 
heat  thin,  and  ground  upon  ftones.  Hav-  the  banks  of  the  Tilw-v,  an  extraordinary^ 
ing  fome  linen  cloth  by  him,  he  fewed  man,  wiio  had  the  geuticnvfs  of  a  child, 
him  fome  Ihirts  with  a  nail,  ditching  them  and  the  good  nefs  of  a  parent;  that  this 
with  the  worded  of  his  old  dockings,  man  dglud  inceflantly,  and  ibinetimes 
which  he  pulled  out  on  purpofe.  He  had  talked  to  1‘imfclf ;  but  that  when  he  Ipoke 
his  lad  diirt  on  when  he  was  found  by  to  any  one,  honiylecmtd  to  flow  from 
l^aptain  Rogers,  and,  when  he  came  fiifc  his  moutn.’* 

nn  hoard,  had  fomuch  forgot  his  language  “  I  am  furprized  th.it  the  Princes  Dc- 
by  difufe,  that  he  uttered  his  words  by  metnus  Canieinir  and  NiclndasNbuiro- 
balves,  and  could  fcarcely  be  iinderdood.  cordatus,  who  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of 
When  Selkirk  returned  to  England,  he  this  country  were  the  mod  inteliigdnt,did 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures,  and  not  erejl:  a  monument  m  memory  of  that 
l>ui  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  the  fa  grent  poet,  who  liad  honoured  their  difmal 
rnons  Daniel  Defoe  to  eligefl  for  publica-  countty  with  his  mistortuncs  and  fighs. 
nation,  who  ungeneroufly  formed  his  The  time,  no  doubt,  will  come,  wiieu 
Hiftory  ot  RobinfonCrufoe’'  from  thcle  fome  Prince,  a  friend  to  the  arts  and  ge- 
l^aterials  and  his  owm  invention,  and  re  -,  nius,  will  difeharge  his  country  of  fo  jud 
*yned  Selkirk  his  papers  again,  as  too  a  debt. 

nfling  tp  deferve  attention.  A  cruel  “  The  place  which  Ovid  inhabited 
laiul,  for  vyhichp  in  an  humane  view,  the  calculated  to  infpiie  the  nrotourided  foj-, 
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row :  I  ccfuld  not  take  a  view  of  it  with¬ 
out  emotion/  Methougbt  1  faw  his  manes 
fometimes  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  woods ;  fometimes  I  heard  them 
iighing  under  the  fhade  of  a  fycamore 
near  his  btloved  fountain :  a  crowd  of 
Cupids  in  tears  Teemed  to  lurk  in  all  the 
corners  of  this  rural  retreat,  and  there  to 
wait  for  the  waking  of  their  divine  bard. 
Let  lovers  and  poets  figure  tothemfelves, 
tn  fpring,  a  plain  enamelled  with  flowers, 
its  whole  length  divided  and  eroded  by  a 
lake  half  a  league  in  compafjj,  and  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  chain  of  hills  of  unequal 
heights,  covered  with  linden-trees,  crabs, 
■wild  almonds,  and  large  oaks,  throwm 
in  confufion  one  acrofs  the  other,  pref- 
fing,  as  it  were,  to  offer  their  verdure 
and  fruit  to  the  enchanted  eye  of  the 
fpc^lator ;  let  their  eager  fight  trace  to¬ 
wards  the  point  where  the  morning  dawns, 
4  valley,  (loping  to  the  border  of  the  lake, 
and  flanked  on  each  fide  by  two  hills, 
fliaded  by  vines  and  (hrubsj  there,  near 
'  a  founUlr.f  which  ferpentifing  lofes  itfelf 
in  the  lake,  is  a  clump  of  linden-trees, 
in  whofc  lhade  was  the  cottage  of  the 
.  divine  poet ;  there  his  enchanting  lyre 
breathed  forth  the  serfes  with  which  love 
and  fweet  melancholy  had  infpired  him ; 
there,  without  doubt,  he  forgot,  with  a 
cool  difdain,  the  deceitful  delights  of  a 
corrupt  and  ungrateful  court,  where  Vir¬ 
gil  and  Horace  could  only  fupport  them- 
felves  by  raifing  to  the  clouds  the  Colof- 
fus  of  a  tyrant,  and  by  bending  their 
knees  every  moment  before  him.^^ 

The  following  paffage  is  at  prefent  no 
lefs  remarkable  :  The  vulgar  Greek  is 
the  polite  language  of  the  Court  of  the 
Hofpodars,  and  of  the  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  Italian  and  French  are  alfo  fpo- 
ken  there:  the  prince  and  fcveral  lords 
of  the  country  have  tven  fomc  bonks  in 
the  latter  language  :  the  woiks  of  M.  dc 
Voltaire  are  in  the  hands  of  feme  young 
Boyards  5  and  a  tafle  for  French  authors 
•  would  at  prefent  be  an  object  of  com¬ 
merce  in  thefe  countries,  if  the  Patriarch 
of  Conftantinople  had  not  threatened 
with  the  wrath  of  heaven  all  w  ho  read 
Roman  Catholic  books,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  M.  de  Voltaire.”  This  work 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  Fnglifli. 


A  Curious  Character. 


To  the  Publisher,  &c. 

SIP, 

Ned  easy  is  one  of  thofe  indolent 
mortals,  who,  pofTcfTcd  of  an  afi3u- 


ency,  gives  himfelf  no  trouble  about  the 
cares  of  this  world :  he  fcarcc  knows  that 
we  have  carrried  on  a  w’ar  in  America 
for  fome  years,  and  does  not  enquire 
whether  the  French  fleet  has  beat  the 
Englifli,  or  the  Englilh  the  French.  Itig 
true  he  lounges  many  hours  at  a  coffee, 
houfe  in  a  day,  but  never  difturbs  the 
Qiiidnuncs  in  the  purfuitof  their  po. 
litics.  If  he  chances  to  take  up  a  news, 
paper,  it  is  to  fee  w»hat  diver fions  arc  go. 
ing  forward,  or  at  moft  to  call  his  eye 
over  the  marriages  and  deal  hs,iliat  he  mav 
not  blunder  into  unpolite  impropriety, 
and  call  a  lady  Mifsy  when  be  ftiould  lay 
an  additionalj/fr^  upon  her  name,  or  in- 
quire  after  the  health  of  a  lady’s  delunia 
hufband,  w^hen  Ihe  is  in  full  cry  after 
another.  Such  accidents  daily  happen 
to  thofe  who  live  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  or  have  been  fome  time  abroad, 

Thus  furnilhed  with  intelligence  I 
fuff,  as  he  thinkSf  he  w^alks  in  the  park,  I 
(trolls  to  a  tennis-court,  or  faunters  at  a  | 
billiard  table.  His  natural  affability  iini  f 
good  temper  make  him  tieqiiently  enga*  • 
ged  in  convcrfalion  w'ith  fome  of  the  moft 
notorious  (harpers,  who  eagerly  court 
the  attention  of  any  man  of  coufequence, 
and  by  ftrangers  who  accidentally  drop 
in,  has  been  muftered  upon  the  lift  of 
Black' Legs,  though  he  never  bclltd  a 
guinea  at  any  game  in  his  life. 

No  man  is  more  pundlual  than  Ned  in 
paying  histradcTmen  ;  yet  he  is  of  Inch 
an  abfent,  carelefs  dilpofition,  tiiat  l.e 
frequently  leaves  trilling  fcores  at  coffer- 
houfes  for  want  of  change,  and  from  pur*: 
forgetfulnefs  is  pointed  at  by  the  waiters 
for  a  coffee- houfe  fw  indler. 

He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  fox, 
and  no  man  more  generous  to  them  when 
he  thinks  of  it ;  but  unlefs  he  is  pnt  in 
mind  that  madam  w'ants  a  iitw  lacque, 
or  has  got  a  mil'iner’s  bill  to  pay,  lie 
probably  may  not  dilate  bis  purfe-lirinps 
for  months  in  their  favour,  and  thcute 
derives  the  title  of  a  common  bilk. 

He  has  frequently  worn  a  tattncl  C(Ot 
till  his  fervant  has  reminded  him  (d  ib 
and  the  tnylor  has  been  oblige<l  to  anti¬ 
cipate  his  wants  with  a  new  ft  it  of 
cloalbs,  and  furprized  him  into  a  decent 
appearance,  when  the  w^orld  has  pro- 
qounced  him  a  beggar,  and,  as  ulna!, 
(hiinned  him  accordingly. 

He  was  once  married  (though  now  a 
fingle  man), and  forgot  to  come  hometoliis 
wife  for  the  fiifl  week.  What  an  out¬ 
cry  amongft  her  goffip  relations 
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therf  ever  fuch  a  wretch,  fuch  a  villain 
—the  outcry  vibrated  even  after  her 
death  (though  he  fondly  loved  her),  and, 
from  this  circumftance,  he  has  never 
been  able  to  get  a  fecond  wife. 

In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  thofe /innocent 
culprits  who  flattern  away  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  thro’  indolence,  inattention,  want 
of  refledtion,  or  abfence.  Without  ever 
having  done  really  a  bad  thing  in  his  life 
intentionally^  he  is  reproached  with  al- 
inoit  every  crime  that  can  fall  to  the  lot 
of  humanity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  letter,  if  he 
fhould  read  it,  will  roufe  him  from  his 
prefent  lethargic  Hate,  and  make  him  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  world  as  he  really  defrrves,  a 
worthy  member,  of  the  community  :  in 
this  expedtation,  or  that  fume  of  his 
friends  will  communicate  it  to  him,  is 
the  reafomof  my  requefting  the  iniertion 
of  it,  under  your  fandtion,  as  foon  as  con¬ 
venient.  1  am,  &c. 

Amicus. 

Droll  Fidure  qf  an  anxious  Folltician* 

To  the  Publisher,  &c. 

SIR, 

IF  it  be  a  crime  to  have  the  good  of  my 
country  at  heart,  I  am  highly  crimi¬ 
nal.  I  have  not  had  a  pood  night’s  red 
for  this  twelvemonth.  If  I  fleep  1  dream 
of  nothing  but  ihvafions,  popery,  flavery, 
and  wooden  Ihoes :  it  is  hell  for  me  even 

to  number,  and  it  is  the  devil  and  d - n 

for  me  to  go  fo  long  without  reft,  all  for 
the  pood  of  my  country.  I  always  rife 
before  the  fun,  and  am  very  miferable  if 
1  do  not  get  light  of  the  news*  papers  be¬ 
fore  the  coft'ee-houfes  arc  open  ;  but  tliis 
irkfome  curiofity  has  nearly  been  fatal  to 
me;  for  once,  in  my  rage  at  finding  the 
.  coffee- houfe  door  Unit  at  five 
in  the  morning,  hilving  procured  a  kit¬ 
chen  poker  from  an  adjacent  night-cel- 
l^r,  1  tell  to  breaking  open  the  honfe  (a 
little  Irilhman  like),  to  get  at  the  news 
that  was  not  in  it.  I  was  taken  up  by 
the  watch,  who  were  ftill  upon  their 
(lands,  conveyed  to  the  round -houfc,  and 
detained  there  all  the  morning,  till  a  ma¬ 
caroni  juftice  was  up  to  give  an  account 
of  niyfelf— without  feeing  fo  much  as  the 
Daily  Advertifer  all  that  while — what  a 
dreadful  mortification  for  a  man  who 
had  fo  much  the  good  of  his  country  at 
heait  !  Thi*?,  added  to  a  circumftance 
((^mewhat  fimilar,  that  happened  to  a 
fiieiid  of.  niiue  equally  anxious  for  ih: 


•  % 
good  of  his  country  (but  who  unfortu¬ 
nately  carried  his  patriotifm  fo  far,  that 
he  Itretchcd  a  point  and  his  neck  at  the 
fame  time),  have  induced  me  patiently  to 
wait  for  the  opening  of  coffee- houfcb, 
without  the  alTiftanceof  a  wrenching  iron. 

But,  Sir,  this  lofs  of  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  1  make  up  by  redoubled  alliduity  in 
the  day  time  ;  lam  couflantly  at  Jona¬ 
than’s  and  Batfon’s  at  ’Change  time;  I 
never  fail  ti)  take  a  <lip  into  the  Chapter, 
and  if  there  is  any  thing  ftirring,/^///,  you 
know,  mult  have  it ;  I  rap  at  Harrrifou’a 
in  my  way,  to  know  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  an  Extraordinary  Gazette,  and 
away  1  poll  to  St  James’s  to  have  it  hot 
and  hot,  as  the  levee  breaks  up  and  the 
council  riles.  By  theie  means  I  gene¬ 
rally  anticipate  the  cuaur.on  news-mon¬ 
gers  many  hours,  can  eat  my  dinner  to¬ 
lerably  contented,  and  wait  for  the  even¬ 
ing  papers  with  fome  degree  of  patience.* 

1  antetlaied  the  news  of  Kcppcl’s  vic¬ 
tory  for  near  eight  hours  befiae  it  waa 
generally  known,  but  was  greatly  difiref- 
fed  to  find  no  account  of  it  that  night  in 
the  Gazette.  With  much  impatience 
did  I  wait  till  Monday  morning ;  bat 
now'  I  w^as  left  almoft  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  on  Saturday  night.  The  admi- 
ral’s  laconic  letter  neither  told  ns  where 
the  engagement  happened,  which  of  the 
French  fleet  engaged,  or  what  advantage 
he  had  gained  over  the  enemy,  but  that 
he  thought  “  the  French  meant  hand- 
fomely  to  try  then*  force  with  us  the  next 
m.orning.’* 

The  French  admiral,  in  his  account, 
claims  a  victory,  and  fays  we  ihceied  oit; 
but  as  they  were  loft  in  a  fog,  and  wcie 
(lUt  in  llielr  reckoning  many  leagues  one 
way,  we  may  fuppofe  they  were  equally 
out  in  their  reckoning  the  other. 

Thefe  oppofite  accounts,  I  own,  great  • 
ly  puzzle  rnje.  We  do  not,  indeed,  ling 
Te  Dcumy  as  it  is  faid  the  French  have 
done,  nor  has  our  admiral,  like  lhelr^‘;, 
appeared  at  the  opera  to  receive  lht)uts 
of  applaufe  from  the  audience — for  dvj- 
ing  w'hat  ?  lofing  three  or  four  thoufauvl 
men,  and  fkulking  into  harbour  in  older 
to  f.K'e  the  enemy.  But  then  what  have 
wc  done  ?  Ay,  there  is  the  rub!  Pray, 
admiral,  tell  us  in  a  hanufonie  manner 
wfiat  we  have  done. 

1  rem.iiu  with  great  anxiety  and  per¬ 
turbation  of  mind  in  this  molt  lamciitaPle 
doubtU:!  condition. 

'^'ours,  5:c. 

An  Ii:quirer  after  Tj  u:i\ 
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POETRY. 

For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 

An  Elegy. 

Written  by  the  Author  at  the  Age  of  feventeen 
Tears,  on  leaving  his  Friends  :  To  a  Cotnerade, 

My  lov’d  PhHander  !  whither  now  arc  fled 
Thofe  blifsful  fccnes  that  charmed  our 
early  days  ? 

Where  now  are  all  the  empty  vifions  fped  ?— 
Where  all  our  I'pprtive  hours — and  harmlefs 
plays  ?— 

No  more  together  we  traverfc  the  lawn 
■  No  more  Ikip  o’er  the  mead  or  dow  ry  plain: 
Nor  jointly  walk  the  grove  at  early  dawn  ; 
Dcbarr’d  IVom  accefs  by  the  raging  main 

Ah  !  what  is  life  ? — *tis  but  a  palTive  dream, 
That  feeds  with  airy  fchemesirhc  active  mind; 
A  vapour  fetting  in  one  glimm’ring  beam.— ■ 

A  feather  blown  before  the  gale  of  wind. 

1  hefe  empty  hopes  the  youthful  age  infpires, 
Are  vanilh’d  all — and  all  alike  are  vain  : 
Quench’d  now  are  thf>fe  my  erft  fo  fond  defircs, 
Eo  hrivc  ambition’s  (lipp’ry  path  to  gain. 

No  giddy  crowds  diflurb  young  Damon’s  reft, 
•  Remov’d  from  drift  within  his  lo.ie  abode; 
But  nobler  cares  would  animate  bis  bread — 
To  Icvc  the  Iriend,  and  venerate  the  God, 

Ah,  my  Philander !  ahfcnce  brings  my  care  ; 
Abfent  from  you — nor  friends,  nor  kindred 
nigh,— 

The  fullen  tnought  oft  makes  the  burftip.g  tear. 
In  trickling  drops,  ftart  from  the  humid  eye, 

Nor  ver?l  joy*?,  nor  all  the  glitt’ring  pride 
Gf  pageantry  to  want— dhturb  my  mind; 
niches  I  fcorn  : — Philander  by  my  fide, 

Would  yitld—  than  all— a  joy  far  more  re- 
.  hn  d. 

!  mi^'ht  we  be, — where  we  fo  oft  have  been, 
By  Volga’s  ftream — or  midft  Alumna’s 
•  grove, - 

There  would  we  jointly  walk  the  flow’ry  green, 
Or  in  the  mid-wood  fhade  delighted  lOvc, 

Adieu,  deluding  hopes!  no  more  w-c  can 
Recall  thole  early  feenes  of  youth  again ; 

Tpi  life  at  beft  is  but  a  tranfient  fpau, 

•  And  alj  its  pleafurcs— all  its  joys  are  vain ! 
Caiihnejs,  Probus. 

Ode  to  Peace. 

AIR  Peace  !  defeend  and  blefs  our  ifle  ^ 
Make  ilaughtcr  ccafe  and  commerce  fmile 

f  Murray .  Frith, 


Where  War  has  held  his  reign  5 
May  Rritons  on  a  diftant  Aiore 
No  longer  hear  the  cannons  roar,, 

Nor  prtfs  th’  enfanguin’d  plain. 

No  more  let  Mars  with  purple  hands 
Deftroy  the  hinds  that  till’d  the  lands, 

And  fow’d  the  yellow  grain  ; 

Break  his  dread  fpear,  his  arms  remove. 

Let  amity  and  focial  love 
Our  former  feuds  reftraln. 

Ah  fee  !  Britannia  weeping  ftands 
With  pallid  looks  and  lifted  hands, 

While  heroes  great  in  fight 
(Who  once  defy’d  proud  Gallia’s  chain^ 

By  friends,  by  oncc-lov’d  brothers  flain. 

Arc  funk  in  endiefs  night. 

Do  thou,  mild  pow’r!  our  rage  controul. 

Wake  tend’rcft  paflions  in  each  foul ; 

Remove  our  dread  alarms  : 

Drive  civil  difeord  far  away. 

Make  nations  court  thy  gentle  fway^ 

And  quit  their  fulgent  arms. 

Oh  inftant  raife  propitious  gales 
To  fwell  the  bark’s  white-lpieading  fails^ 

That  wafts  to  foreign  climes 
*  Sage  herocSj  taught  by  Wifdom’s  lore, 

To  hi  1  fierce  contefts  rage  no  more, 

That  difeompofe  the  times. 

Do  thou  attend  thtir  diftant  courft. 

And  urge  their  fuit  with  lenient  force. 

To  make  a  nation  blefs’d  ; 

Let  civil  broiis  no  longer  rage, 

Nor  friends  with  friends  in  war  engage  ; 

But  fcothe  their  minds  to  reft. 

So  fliall  fair  Commerce  live  again. 

Her  (hips  (hall  grace  the  azure  main 
With  W^calth's  exhauftlels  ftore; 

And  Plenty  too  lhall  till  the  plains, 

And  glad  the  hearts  of  lab’ring  fwains, 

Whofq  parents  bi.ed  before. 

Charge  of  the  Right  Reverend  ****  Lord  Bi^ 
f)oy>  oj  ****  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocefe. 

Si  vis  me  fterc,  flendum  tihi.  Kor. 

Brethren, by thismym*nd you’ll  know, 
Learn  to  pronounce  your  fermons  fow  ; 
Give  ev’ry  word  of  a  difeourfe 
Its  proper  time,  and  life,  and  force  ; 

And  urge  what  you  think  fit  to  fay 
In  a  ledate,  pathetic  way. 

Grave,  and  deliberate-,  as  *tis  fit 
To  comment  upon  Holy  Writ! 

Many  a  Vermon  gives  diftafte, 

By  being  fpoke  in  tw  much  haj}e\ 

W'hich,  had  it  been  pronounc'd  with  lerftre, 
W^ould  have  been  liften'd  to  with  pleafurc ; 
And  thus  the  preacher  often  gains 
His  labour  only  for  his  pains ; 

f  Alluding  to  the  Commifftyners  fentio  AmericM, 


When  birds  cou’d  fpeak  in  former  day* 
(For  hire  you’ll  trull  what  y£soi*  iays)»  * 
A  farmer  then,  as  farmers  now, 

With  careful  labour  fought  his  plou'^b  j 
luduflrious  rofe  at  early  morn, 

To  till  the  ground,  and  drcl's  the  corn: 

In  cheerful  hope  the  fruitful  field 
In  time  wou’d  ample  produce  yield. 

How  weak  !  alas,  is  man’s  dcfign. 

When  foes  in  lecret  countermine  ' 
Surpriz’d  he  finds  a  barren  foil,' 

No  plenteous  blcllings  crown  his  toil, 

An  envious  crow,  whofe  haunt  was  nigh. 
Had  view’d  the  grain  with  longing  eye; 
Refolv’d  to  taltc  the  precious  food, 

He  VOW’S  no  carrion  half  fo  good. 

Tlien  pecks,  and  brings  a  friend  to  (hare. 
So  mocks  the  peafant’s  humble  care. 

On  dainties  revels  all  the  night. 

But  fearful  lliuns  ih*  approach  of  light. 
For  crows  as  well  as  man,  they  fay. 

Were  then  aiham’d  to  Ileal  by  day. 

The  farmer  pines  with  in'vvard  grief. 

And  vows  revenge  againft  the  thief. 

In  vani  each  wily  feheme  he  tries, 

Which  rage  cou'd  prompt,  or  art  devife : 
In  vain — till  fome  malicious  tongue, 
Whifper'd  the  pigeon  did  the  wrong. 

Strait  he  applies  to  lawyer  owl, 

A  learned  and  fagacious  fowl : 

Of  manners  grave,  of  thoughtful  look. 
Had  ftudied  Littleton  and  Coke  ; 

'Could  folve  each  dohions  quirk  in  law, 
And  knotty  ir.t'ercncts  draw 
From  w  hat  he  read,  or  v\hai  he  faw'. 

^i'he  rultic  teils  his  wot  iul  taie. 

Impatient  claims  a  quick  'edriis; 

’i'he  lawyer  tliiiiks  the  matter  clear, 

And  cites  the  pi -•con  to  appear  : 

The  day  was  fix’d,  the  parties  met. 

The  magpies  lor  a  jury  fit  : 

With  phiz  ])rofou:id  eacli  point  they  fcan, 
\ou’d  really  think  they  copied  man; 

Th^  court  was  hulh’d,  the  plaintilf  lofc, 
Fil'd  kifs'd  tiic  book,  then  Itatcs  the  caufc 
Depos’d,  his  early  hopes  were  crolL 
J  iis  ground  was  fpoil’d,  his  labour  loft. 
With  due  fn'ornitTion  pray’d  the  coint. 
Would  llrailway  find  him  guilty  for’t. 

'i'hc  pipvon  call’d,  with  (ighsand  tiais. 
Aloud  li»s  innocence  tiecharcs; 

,  Vv'as  lure  lome  envious  lie  was  feign’d, 
’i'hut  toes  his  charactwi  had  (Lin’d; 

And  ln.rribly  hop’d,  from  his  relation, 
’I'he  bet  ‘'h  v.ouid  clear  his  leputation. 

But  all  hi'  o.nhs  and  pleas  were  vain  ; 

’  I'v.as  l*!!i  aiicdg’d  he  lov’d  the  grain  : 

’  I’v'Tis  prov’il  l»e  had  been  known  to  eat, 
Aful  Call  it  a  ileiltiOUd  meat  : 

Who  pilcers  uoce,  we  all  agree, 

For  ever  will  lul'pected  be. 

The  pal  led  co'urt  (how-  hard  the  let !) 
lyoorns  the  dcicfidunl  to  hc  (hot. 
becure  tiie  guilty  iiaiioi  lies  ; 

Cor.d:.T.:.‘d  to  Lte  the  pigeon  dies. 


As,  if  you  doubt  it,  may  appear 
From  every  Sunday  in  the  year ! 

For  how,  indeed,  can  one  expert 
The  belt  difeourfe  (hould  take  effect, 

Unlcfs  the  maker  think  it  worth  * 

Some  needful  care  to  fet  it  forth  ? 

What!,  does  he  think  the  pains  he  took 

'fo  w'rite  it  fairly  in  a  book 

Will  do  his  bus’nefs  ?  Not  a  bit  ! 

It  muft  be  fpoke  as  well  as  writ; 

For  what’s  a  fermon,  good  or  bad. 

If  you  (ball  read  it  like  a  lad  ? 

To  hear  fome  people  when  they  preach. 

How  they  run  o'er  all  parts  of  fpeech. 

And  neither  raife  a  word,  nor  ftnk\ 

Our  learned  BillKips,  one  would  think. 

Had  taken  fehooFboys  from  the  rod 
To  be  ambafladors  of  Go  o  ! 

So  perfect  is  the  Chriflian  feheme. 

He,  who  from  thence  does  take  his  theme, 
And  time  to  have  it  underftood, 

His  fermon  cannot  but  be  good. 

If  hc  would  needs  be  preaching  ftulT, 

No  time  indeed  is  Jhort  enough  ; 

E’en  let  him  read  it  like  a  letter — 

The  iboncr  it  is  done  the  better. 

Yet,— for  a  man  who  has  a  head. 

Of  whom  it  may,  with  truth,  be  faid, 

That,  on  occafion,  he  can  raife 
A  juft  remark,  a  proper  phrafe : 

—For  fuch  a  one  to  run 
Tumbling  his  accents  o'er  his  tongue ^ 

Shews  only,  that  a  mau  at  once 
May  be  a  fcholar  and  a  dunce. 

In  point  of  fermons,  *tis  con  ft  ft 
Our  Englifh  clergy  make  the  beft  ; 

But  this  appears,  we  muft  confefs. 

Not  from  the  pulpit,  but  the  prefs. 

’I'hey  manage  with  disjointed  (kill 
The  matter  well,  the  manner  ill; 

And,  what  fetms  paradox  at  firft. 

They  make  the  beft,  and  preach  the  worft. 
Would  men  but  /peaky  as  well  as  write, 

Both  faculties  would  then  unite  ! 

The  outwijrd  action  being  taught 
To  fhew  the  inward  ftrength  of  thought. 
Now*— to  do  this,  our  Ihort-hand  fchool 
Lays  down  this  plain  and  general  rule, 

“  Take  time  Fxough  ;  all  other  graces 
Will  foon  fill  up  their  proper  places.” 

The  Farmer  and  Pigeon.  A  Fable 
Infcrihed  to  a  Friend. 

Dai  veniam  Cerz'i  vexat  cen/ura  Colum'h'i-s. 

Ic'.lN 


IOOK  round,  my  friend,  Iiow  hard  the 
J  I'hat  innocence  fiiouid  meet  difgrace 
i  hat  vlriive  oft  fulpcdled  lies, 

Whilft  vice  alTumes  a  dole  dirguiie. 

^ct  ev’ry  plan  of  life  (hail  fiicw  it, 

So  fays  the  preacner  and  the  poet, 
lis^icldom  moral  truths  prevail, 

I’U  thsrcfirc  beg  to  tcli  a  uh. 
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The  review. 

Msfcellanits  in  Trofe  and  Verfe^i  hy  Thomas 
Chatterton,  the  fuppofed  Author  of  the 
Poemr  publijhed  under  the  Names  of 
Rowley,  Canning,  &c.  Second  edition, 
tvo.  td.fewed.  Wal¬ 

ker,  London. 

poems,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
X  written'  by  Rowlic,  Canynge,  and 
others,  were  firfl  publifhed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  year;  and  fince 
that  time,  have  occafioned  a  variety  of 
conjedtures  relative  to  their  authenticity. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  original  inamifcripts 
were  found  in  an  old  cheft  in  Redclift 
church  Briftol,  by  Chatterton  the  pa- 
riih-clerk;  and  that,  after  his  death,  they 
fell  into' the  hands  of  his  fon,  who  fent 
feme  of  them  to  the  editors  of  magazines, 
and 'diipofed  of  others*' 

Thomas  Chatterton,  the  younger,  was 
educated  at  the  charity-fchbol  at  Briftol, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  ai  tided 
clerk  to  an  attorney  in  that  city.  In 
April  1770,  he  came  to  London,  in  hopes 
of  advancing  his  fortune  by  his  talents 
for  writing  ;  but  he  was  fo  miferably 
difappointed,thai,in  a  fit  ot  defpair,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life, about  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Auguft  following,  by  a  dofe  of  poifon, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen  years  and  three 
ejuarters. 

With  refpedt  to  Rowley’s  poems, 
fays  the  ^ditor  of  thefe  Mifcdlanier.,  the 
prevailing  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  ti>ey 
were  adtually  written  by  Chalteron  (the 
fon):  for  though  the  antique  manner  in 
which  they  were  cloathed  had  ferved 
greatly  to  difguife  them,  yet  it  could  not 
but  be  obferved,  that  the  fmoothnefs  of 
the  verfification,  and  the  frequent  traces 
of  imitation  of  later  writers,  were  utterly 
jnconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  their  being 
the  produdtion  of  the  fifteenth  century.- 
Thcfe  circumfiances  did  not  efcape  the 
obfervation  of  many  gentlemen  at  their 
firft  appearance.  But  that  forgeries 
flmuld  be  attempted  by  one  who  had 
not  reached  the  age  of  feventeen  years  ; 
and  that  ihofc  attempts  fliould  be  con¬ 
duced  with  a  degree  of  Ikill  and  judg¬ 
ment,  which  obliged  the  moft  intelligent 
to  doubt,  and  at  the  fame  time  almoft 
compelled  the  moft  doubtful  to  aflent, 
fecmcdtb  be  hardly  within  the  reach  of 


probability  ;  in  the  opinion  of  many  jt 
rather  bordered  on  impoffibility.”  * 

It  has  been  prefumed,  that  it  would  be 
a  wild  conjeduie  to  fuppofe  a  youn? 
man  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  capable  of  con- 
duding  fuch  a  complicated  fraud.  “  But 
it  iliould  be  recolleded,  that  he  was,  as 
Dr  Wharton  obferves,  “  a  fingular  in. 
fiance  of  prematurity  of  abilities that 
he  was  remarkably  fond  of  poetry  and 
Englilh  antiquities  ;  and  that  there  have 
been  many  fuch  early  gcniul’cs  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters.” 

Cafper  Bartholinus  compofed  very  ele¬ 
gant  orations  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  Boxhornius  publillied 
fevcral  volumes,  and  particularly  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hiftorlae  Auguftae  Scriptores, 
with  notes,  before  he  was  twenty.  Da¬ 
niel  Heinfius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
read  public  ledlures  on  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  -and  publifhed  his  Crepundia 
Siliana,  which  is  full  of  critical  learning, 
foon  afterwards.  Peter  Hcylin  wrote  a 
tragedy  at  fixteen,  which  was  adfed  in 
public.  The  poet  Lucan  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  combat  between  Achilles  and 
Hedtor,  and  Priam’s  redeeming  his  foil’s 
body,  before  he  had  attained  eleven  years 
of  age-  His  fubfequent  works  were  nu¬ 
merous,  though  he  died  before  he  was 
twenty-feven.  Aldus  Manutius  was  but 
fourteen  when  he  compofed  his  treatife 
on  Orthography.  Johannes  Olivarius 
taught  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote 
two  comedies,  in  an  elegant  ftyle,  before 
he  was  eighteen.  Dionyfius  Vofiius,  the 
foil  of  Gerard  Voflius,  acquired  a  critical 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  ten,  of 
Hebrew  at  fourteen,  of  Arabic  at  fixteen, 
of  the  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Spanilh,  ai  d 
other  languages,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen; 
and  wrote  a  tranfiation  of  Maimonides  on 
Idolatry,  and  other  voluminous  works, 
before  he  was  twenty-one.  His  brother 
Jfaac  WMS  very  little  inferior  to  him  h 
the  caHy  exertion  of  his  talents.  “  Br 
Wotton,  at  the  age  of  fix  years,  acquired 
a  confiderable  knowledge  in  the  Latin, 
Grtck,  and  Hebrew  tongues.  Dr  John- 
fon  has  given  us  the  life  of  one  (John 
Philip  Birretier  •),  w'ho  maftered  hve 
languages  at  the  age  of  nine  years.”  but 

*  Barretter  eivas  a  Brit  [ft  an;  Ilebrefiu 
lexicographer  at  ten  years  of  age  y  ma[er  of 
the  mathematics  at  t-xvel'vcy  author  of 
quiries  concerning  Antiquities y  C>r. 

1740,  agid  nineteen  years  and  eight  months 
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what  may  feem  more  to  the  purpofe, 
MrPopeyin  his  fourteenth  year,  tranf- 
lated  the  firft  book  of  Statius’s  Thebaid 
with  fo  much  accuracy  and  beauty ;  and, 
in  about  two  years  afterwards,  dilplayed 
fuch  ftrcngth  of  imagination,  fuch  deli¬ 
cacy  of  fcntiment,  and  fuch  ■  harmdny  of 
numbers,  in  his  Paftorals,  that  he  afto- 
nifliedthe  greatett  poets  and  critics  of 
the  age. 

'  Thefe  examples,  colie<5tcd  extempore, 
may  ferve  to  fliew,  that  there  is  nothing 
but  what  is  very  poflible,  in  Chatterton’s 
knowledge  of  the  obfolete  language  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  cfpecially  as  he 
bad  devoted  his  attention  to  ftudies  of 
that  nature. 

The  pieces  contained  in  this  collcdion 
arc,  A  Defeription  of  the  Fryars  firft  paf- 
fiog  over  the  old  bridge  at  Briftol ;  Ethcl- 
gar,  a  Saxon  Poem ;  Kenrick,  a  Saxon 
Poem ;  Cerdick,  a  Saxon  Poem  ;  Go- 
dred  Crovan,  a  Poem  ;  the  Hirlas,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  ancient  Britifh  of  Ow’en 
Cyfcliog,  Prince  of  Powys  ;  Gorthmiind, 
tranflated  from  the  Saxon  ;  Narva  and 
Mored,  an  African  Eclogue  ;  the  Death 
of  Nicou,  an  African  Eclogue ;  February, 
an  Elegy ;  an  Elegy  on  W.  Beckford,  Efq; 
the  Copernican  Syftem  ;  the  Confuliad, 
an  Heroic  Poem  ;  Fragment  of  a  Sermon 
by  Thomas  Rowlie-;  Memoirs  of  Sir 
William  Canynge;  the  Antiquity  of 
Chriftmas  Games ;  Defeription  q^^me 
curious  Saxon  Atchievements ;  Account 
of  the  Tinctures  of  Saxon  Heralds ;  Copy 
of  i(n  ancient  MS.  written  by  Rowlie;  the 
Adventures  of  a  Star  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Sad 
Dog;  the  Hunter  of  Oddilics;  and  about 
nineteen  other  fmall  pieces  in  profe  and 
▼erfe. 

The  Saxon  and  Britifti  poems  are  imi¬ 
tations  of  Offian,  in  this  deferiptive  and 
pompous  language : 

Kenrick.'  Tranjlated  from  the  Saxon. 

“  When  winter  yelled  through  the 
leaflcfs  grove  ;  when  the  black  waves 
rode  over  the  roaring  winds,  and  the 
dark-brgwn  clouds  hid  the  face  of  the  fun ; 
^hen  the  filver  brook  ftood  ftill,and  fnow 
environed  the  top  of  the  lofty  mountain  : 
'^hen  the  flowers  appeared  not  in  the 
hlaftcd  fields,  and  the  boughs  of  the  leaf- 
lefs  trees  bent  with  the  loads  of  ice; 

hen  the  howling  of  the  wolf  affrighted 
the  darkly  glimmering  light  of  the  wef- 
tern  Iky  ;  Kenrick,  terrible  as  the  tem- . 
peft,  young  as  the  fnake  of  the  valley, 
*rong  as  the  mountain  of  the  ftain  ;  Lis 
VoL  XLi. 


armour  fliining  like  the  ftars  in  the  dark 
night,  when  the  moon  is  veiled  in  fablci 
and  the  blading  winds  howl  over  the 
wide  plain ;  his  fliield  like  the  black 
rock, — prepared  himfclf  for  war.  ♦ 

“  Ceolwolf  of  the  high  mountain, 
who  viewed  the  firft  rays  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  ftar,  fwift  as  the  flying  deer,  ftrong 
as  a  young  oak,  tierce  as  an  evening  wolf, 
drew  his  fword  ;  glittering  like  the  blue 
vapours  in  the  valley  of  Horfo ;  ter¬ 
rible  as  the  red  liglitning  hurtling  from 
the  dark-brown  clouds:  his  fwift  bark 
rode  over  the  f  aming  waves,  like  the 
wind  in  the  temped ;  the  arches  fell  at 
his  blow,  and  he  wrapt  the  towers  in 
flames:  he  followed  Kenrick  like  a  wolf 
roaming  for  prey. 

“  Cent  win  of  the  vale  arofe,  he  feized 
the  mafly  fpear ;  terrible  was  his  voice, 
great  was  his  ftrength  ;  he  hurled  the 
rocks  into  the  fea,  ajtd  broke  the  tlroiig 
oaks  of  the  foroft.  Slow  in  the  race  as 
the  minutes  of  impatience.  Ills  fpear, 
like  the  fury  of  a  thunderbolt,  fwept 
down  whole  armies  ;  his  enemies  melted 
before  him  like  the  (tones  of  hail  at  the 
approach  of  the  fin. 

“  Awake,  O  Eldniph !  Thou  that 
fleepeft  on  tlie  white  mountain  wirli  the 
faireft  of  women  ;  no  more  pnrfiic  the 
dark- brown  w'oU  ;  arife  from  tlie  nioliy 
bank  of  the  tailing  waters ;  let  tl;y  gar¬ 
ments  be  (tained  in  blood,  and ‘the 
dreams  of  life  difcolour  thy  ^rirdle  ;  let 
thy  flo  Aing  hair  be  hid  in  a  helmet,  aiui 
thy  beauteous  countenance  be  writhed 
into  terror. 

“  Egward,  keeper  of  the  barks,  nrife 
like  the  roaring  waves  of  the  fea :  pur- 
fue  the  black  companies  of  the  enenv;. 

“  Ye  Saxons,  w'ho  live  in  the  air  and 
glide  over  tlic  ftars,  a<ft  like  yourdives. 

“  Like  the  murmuring  voice  of  the 
Severn,  fwelled  with  rain,  the  Saxons 
moved  along;  like  a  blazing  ftnr  the 
fword  of  Kenrick  (hone  among  t|.e  Bri¬ 
tons  ;  Tenyan  bled  at  his  feet  ;  like  the 
red  lightning  of  heaven  he  burnt  up  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies, 

**  Centw’in  raged  like  a  wild  boar,  Tat- 
ward  fported  in  blood,  armies  melted  at 
his  ftroke.  Eldulph  was  a  flaming  va¬ 
pour,  deftru(ftion  fat  upon  his  (word. 
Ceolwolf  was  drenched  in  gore,  but  fell 
like  a  rock  before  the  fword  of  Mervin. 

“  Egward  purfned  the  flayer  of  hia 
friend  ;  the  blood  of  Mervin  fmoaked  on 
his  hand. 

Like  the  rage  of  a  tempeu  was  the 

Q.q 
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riolfcof  the  battle;  like  the  roaring  of 
the  torrent,  gufliing  from  the  browr  of 
the  lofty  mountain. 

1*^  The  Britons  fled,  like  a  black  cloud 
dropping  hail,  flying  before  the  howling 
winds. 

“  Ye  virgins!  arife  and  welcome  back 
the  p'.irfuers ;  deck  their  brows  with 
chaplets  of  jewels  ;  fpread  the  branches 
of  the  oak  beneath  their  feet.  Kenrick 
is  returned  from  the  war  ;  the  clotted 
*  gore  hangs  terrible  upon  his  crooked 
fw^ord,  like  the  nox«ous  vapours  on  the 
black  rock  :  his  knees  arc  red  with  the 
gore  of  the  foe. 

“  Ye  fons  of  the  fong,  found  the  in- 
ftruments  of  mufic  ;  ye  virgins  dance 
around  him. 

“  Cortan  of  the  lake,  arife,  take  thy 
'  harp  from  the  willow^,  ling  the  praife  of 
Kcnrick,  to  the  fweet  found  of  the  white 
waves  finking  to  the  foundation  of  the 
black  rock. 

“  Rejoice,  O  ye  Saxons  I  Kenrick  is 
vidtorioiiS.** 
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they  are  founded,  w^ithout  perplexing  the 
reader  with  the  more  minute  arid  abitrad 
fubje(5ls  of  fpeculalion. 

After  a  fliort  introduction,  the  author 
proceeds  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
elements  or  primitive  principles  of  bodies 
viz.  fire,  phlogiflon,  air,  water, and  earth* 
and  afterwards  treats  of  fubftances  filinc* 
metallic,  and  earthy ;  mineral  and  fait 
waters,  with  nitre,  vegetable  fubftanccs 
animal  fubftances,  and  the  chemical  prin. 
ciples  of  dying. 

As  a  fpecimen  at  once  of  the  tranlla. 
tion,  and  the  merit  of  the  original,  wc 
fnall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  dodrinc 
relative  to  air. 

\ 

Air  is  an  invifible,  colourlcfs,  infi. 
pid,  inodorous,  weighty,  elaftic  fluid, 
fufcq)tible  of  rarefaction  and  condenfa- 
tion,  and  affeCiing  none  of  our  fenfcs,uu« 
Icfs  it  be  that  of  the  touch. 

“  This  fluid  environs  the  terreftrial 
globe,  and  ferves  to  fultain  the  life  of  the 
animals  which  exift  on  its  furface.  The 


This  and  the  other  pieces,  which  are 
called  Saxon  poems,  may  (land  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  heroic  rhapfodies  of 
llie  Caledonian  bard.  Their  characters 
arc  equally  apocryphal ;  the  ftyle  and 
images  are  perfectly  limilar;  and  there 
are  fomethiiig  congenial  in  the  two  tranf- 
latori,  [^To  be  continued  ^ 

A  Manual  ©/‘Chemistry,  or  a  brief 
Account  of  the  Operations  of  Chemijlry^ 
and  their  PreduSs,  ^Tranjlated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Beau  me.  I2m9.  4  s, 

feived,  Jphnfon,  London. 

Mr  Aikin,  the  tranflator  of  this  vo¬ 
lume,  informs  us  that  he  undertook 
the  work  inconfequence>ofa  requeft  from 
fome  gentlemen  who  were  going  through 
a  courfe  of  leCtures  in  chemiftry,  to  re- 
Gommend  to  tfiem  fuch  a  book  as  might 
ferve  to  retain  in  their  memories  the  moft 
important  faCts  relative  to  this  ufeful  fei- 
cnce.  M.  Beaume’s  Manual  de  Chymie 
was  doubtkfs  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  It  affords  a  concife  view  of  the 
moft  effential  fubjeCts  in  chemiftry,  for  the 
ufe  of  thofe  who  have  paffed  through  a 
regular  courfe  of  lectures ;  and  may  like- 
wife  ferve  as  a  compendious  fyftem  toluch 
as  defire  only  to  attain  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fciencc.  TheTeveral  opera¬ 
tions  and  procefles  in  the  art  are  introdu¬ 
ced  with  fo  much  of  the  theory  as  may  e- 
lucidatrthe  various  principles  on  which 


experiments  with  the  air-pump  have 
fliewn  that  thofe  animals  which  cealc  to 
breathe  air  immediately  perifh. 

“  Air,  as  well  as  fire,  is  under  two  dif* 
ferent  ftates  : 

“  I.  Pure,  detached,  and  not  making 
a  part  of  any  compound  body  :  2.  Com¬ 
bined  with  other  fubftances,  and  ferving 
as  a  principal  or  conftltuent  part  of  many 
compound  bodies,  particularly  of  the  ve- 
getable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

“  We  fliall  firft  enumerate  tke  moil  ge¬ 
neral  properties  of  air  in  a  pure  and  de¬ 
tached  ftate. 

Air  is  always  fluid,  like  fire  ;  at  leaft 
to  the  prefent  time,  philofophcrs  have  not 
been  able  to  render  it  folid,  even  by  the 
aid  of  the  higheft  degrees  of  artificial 
cold. 

The  fluidity  of  air  is  abfolutely  nc- 
ceffary  for  the  fupport  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable  life.  It  would  be  extremely  me¬ 
lancholy  if  this  element,  like  water,  were 
capable  of  being  rendered  folid  by  mode¬ 
rate  cold.  Boerhaave  conjectures  that 
the  fluidity  of  air  may  proceed  from  the 
particles  of  fire  which  are  always  mixed 
with  it,  and  which  are  abfolutely  infepa- 
rable  from  it.  The  difficulty  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  fuilicient  degree  of  cold  is  pcihani 
the  only  caufe  why  air  has  never  been 
met  with  folid:  it  is  a  body  which  require* 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  keep 
it  in  the  ftate  of  fluidity  in  which  wc  arc 

accuftomed  to  find  it. 


‘‘  Air,  s  wc  have  already  faid,  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  organ  of  fight:  it  is 
abfolutcly  invifible,  bccaufc  colourlefs.  It 
ulikcwifcabfolately  infipidand  inodorous 
when  perfedly  pure ;  but  it  very  readily 
becomes  charged  both  with  good  and  bad 
I'ccnts.  \Vh«n  it  is  in  agitation,  it  carries 
to  confiderable  diftances  the -odours  with 
which  it  is  impregnated  :  it  feems  even 
to  be  the  refer  voir  of  bodies  whiih  are  in 
In  a  ftate  of  extreme  divifion,  and  redu¬ 
ced  to  particles  of  as  great  tenuity  as  it- 
felf:  for  this  realbn  it  is  difficult^to  find 
air  perfe<5lly  free  from  foreign  matters. 
It  is  always  loaded  with  moiltiirc,  which 
appears  even  to  be  eflential  to  its  ufe  in 
refpi  ration. 

“  Next  to  fire,  air  is  the  lighteft  matter 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This  is 
tbecanfeof  its  always  being  on  the  fur- 
face  of  thofe  bodies  with  which  it  is  not 
combined.  In  general,  it  penetrates  only 
into  thofe  places  where  it  finds  no  fiib- 
ftance  heavier  than  itfelf.  It  is  on  this 
property  of  air  that  all  the  mechanifm  of 
!  furnaces  is  founded. 

“  We  might  here  enumerate  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  which  prove  not 
onlv  the  weight  of  thc^air,  but  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  greateft  part  of  known  bo¬ 
dies  ;  but  for  thefe  things,  wliich  appear 
ufelefs  in  chemifiry,  we  refer  to  the  books 
of  Natural  Philofophy. 

Air  is  elaftic ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  yields 
to  comprellion,  and  returns  to  its  for¬ 
mer  ftate  as  foon  as  the  comprefling 
power  is  removed.  It  lofes  nothing  of  its 
elafticity,  as  other  fpringy  bodies  do,  ei¬ 
ther  by  being  too  much  comj^refled,  or 
kept  too  long  in  a  ftate  of  compreflion. 
Air  has  been  kept  in  a  prodigioufly  com- 
prefifed  ftate  daring  fifteen  or  twenty 
yc^rs,  without  the  leaft  perceptible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  elafticity,' 

“  The  effects  of  fire  on  air  are  to  di¬ 
late  or  rarefy  it,  that  is,  to  make  it  occu¬ 
py  a  greater  fpace  than  before.  The  great¬ 
er  dilatation  it  can  undergo  from  the  molt 
violent  fire,  is  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
times  its  bulk.  It  can  never  be  fo  far 
rarefied  as  to  leave  a  perfedt  vacuum  ;  a 
part  of  the  air  always  remains, even  when 
the  containing  vefiel  is  brought  to  a  white 
heat.  We  fiiall  not  rebate  the  experi¬ 
ments  proving  this  point ;  they  may  be 
read  at  large  in' the  books  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
lofophy.  When  the  air  cools  again,  it  is 
condenfed,  that  is,  it‘^  particles  approach 
each  other,  fo  as  to  occupy  no  greater 
fpace  than  before* 


A!r,^s  we  have  faid,  enters  into  the 
combin.^tion  of  many  compound  bodies, 
and  even  becomes  one  of  their  cqnftitu- 
ent  principles.  When  thus  combined,  it 
hdes  all  its  properties,  and  becomes  what 
Dr  Hales  terms ////W  air^  that  is,  air  ren¬ 
dered  folid  by  aflimilating  with  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies  *. 

“  Perhaps  air  does  not  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  bodies  till  it  is  united  with 
feme  principle  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  In 
this  cafe  it  would  exift  there  under  the 
form  of  a  feconilary  principle,  as  fire  un¬ 
der  that  of  phlogiflon.  However  this  be, 
we  ought  to  make  a  proper  diftindlion  be¬ 
tween  this  combined  air,  and  that  which 
is  inter pofed  between  the  particles  of  bo¬ 
dies.  The  latter  may  be  feparated  by 
mechanical  means;  whereas  the  former 
can  only  be  expelled  fro'm  bodies  by  de- 
compofing  them. 

“  Boerhaave  on  this  fahjcdl  fays,  that 
an  infulated  particle  of  air  is  aot  claftic, 
and  that  it  acquires  this  property  only 
when  it  is  unitotl -with  others;  which 
takes  place  by  the  union  of  thofe  part:cle4 
of  air  w’hich  are  detached  from  budici 
fubmitted  to  a  chemical  analvlis. 

We  fliall  not  undertake  at  prefent  to 
demonftrate  the  cxiftcnce  of  air  as  p;r- 

•  “  The  air  which  thus  hecomcr.  a  piiiK'i- 
ple  of  bodies,  not  only  dinifig  the  ti«ne  ot  iis 
coRihinatioii,  has  dirfeient  properties  from 
common  air,  hut  after  its  fepuralion  appears 
with  diftcrcTJt  cpialitics.  '1  his  kind  r.f  air, 
termed  fixed  or  fiixible^  Contrary  to  tliC  at- 
mofphciical,  is  tleflru<ftivc  to  light  and  flaiTjC. 
It  eafily  combines  with  water,  and  pivec  it  .an 
acid  impregnation,  ft  is  fcpnrntcd  from  bo¬ 
dies  in  all  fermentative  and  cfreivcfcent  pro- 
cefles,  and  in  fome  cafes  by  rnkloalion.  ft 
f«em5  not  yet  clearly  derermin-d  wiKth-r  thisU 
aViifferent  fpccics  of  air  from  the  atmoipherical, 
or  only  a  part  of  it ;  tliough  the  latter  opinicu. 
appears  moll  prol)a!>lo. 

“  Dr  Prieflley,  who  has  a»lded  more  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  aerial  bodies  than  ail  his  prcdc- 
cefTors  in  this  part  of  chemifhy,  has  at  IcntiiJi 
difeovered,  that  the  puitft  common  air  olfLred 
us  by  nature  is  not  a  limple  body,  or  chf*in?ral 
element,  but  is  itfelf  a  compound.  Its  confli- 
tuent  parts,  according  to  him,  are  “  a- 

cid  and  earthy  whh  fo  mucirphlogifton  as  is  ne- 
celTary  to  its  elaflicity,  and  alfo  to  bring  it 
from  its  ftate  of  perfc<fl  ptu’ity  lo'thc  mean  con¬ 
dition  iii  which  we  find  it.^  lie  has  accord¬ 
ingly,  by  means  of  the  nitrons  acid  .'•nd  a  pur^ 
earth,  free  from  phlogiftcn,  produced  an  artifi¬ 
cial  air  of  much  t^eatci  purit»  than  the  atr.if  l- 
phcrical.  This  he  terms  dephhgifi.u  uiid 
See  Experimerti  :?nd  VvjL  it, 

fca.  3.  j.  A.*' 
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forming  the  fiin(5tion  of  a  principk  in  vc- 
‘gctablc  and  animal  bodies.  This  would 
engage  us  in  details  which  would  fuppofe 
the  knowledge  of  a  great  number  of 


things  that  muft  be  treated  of.  We  have 


Mift  cpnfidered  the  effedts  of  fire  upon  air  ; 
let  us  now  examine  thofe  of  air  upon  fire’. 

Air  is  the  vehicle  of  combiiftion. 
Without  it  no  combuftiblc  bodies  can  be 
burnt :  they  are  even  extinguifhed,  tho’ 
well  kindled,  when  all  communication 
with  the  external  air  is  cut  off.  Many  a* 
ble  philofophers  imagine  that  the  weight 
and  clafticity  of  air  are  the  only  caufes 
which  render  it  proper  for  keeping  up 
combiiftion.  By  means  of  thefe  proper¬ 
ties,  it  unites  and  aflembles  the  adtive  fire, 
and  applies  it  immediately  to  the  com; 
buftiblc  matters  which  remain  to  be 
burnt. 

“  This  theory  appears  infufficient  for 
the  explanation  of  the  following  phaeno- 
nienon.  Black  charcoal  is  put  into  a  box 
of  iron  or  earth  exadtly  clofed;  this  is 
placed  in  a  furnace,  and  heated  to  a  white 
heat.  How  violent  and  how  long  conti¬ 
nued  foever  the  heat  is,  it  is  found,  after 
the  box  is  cooled,  that  the  charcoal  has 
loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  and  that  it  has 
undergone  no  combuftion.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certain,  that  the  matter  of  fire,  in  its 
I  igneous  motion,  has  continually  been  ve¬ 
ry  intimately  applied  to  it,  and  that  the 
inflammable  matter  of  the  charcoal  itfelf 
has  been  in  a  kindled  ftate. 

“  It  may  be  conjedtured  with  a  good 
deal  of  probability,  that  the  charcoal  in 
this  experiment  does  not  burn,  becanfe  it 
is  deprived  of  air,  and  of  all  thofe  mat¬ 
ters  which  perform  the  office  of  air  in  be¬ 
coming  con  fiderably  rarefied  on  numerous 
occafions,  but  which  cannot  be  volatilifed 
in  clofe  vefTels.  The  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter  in  charcoal  is  not  fufceptible  of  any 
dilatation  ;  it  is  even,  as  we  have  remark¬ 
ed,  more  fit  to  abforb  air  during  its  com¬ 
buftion,  than  to  furniih  it.  The  char¬ 
coal  in  this  procefs  is  penetrated  with  fire, 
blit  a  fire  foreign  to  it.  Its  own  inflam- 
m  ible  matter  does  not  confume,  Becaufe 
it  is  incapable  of  dilatation. 

‘  “  It  will  be  urged,  that  neither  do  ve¬ 
getable  or  animal  bodies,  though  contain¬ 
ing  much  air,  with  oi’y  and  aqueous  mat¬ 
ters,  &c.  burn  duringlheir  analytis ;  but 
iliis.is  owing  to  the  fire  being  raifed  by 
degrees,  iii  order  to  detach  tliefe  fiilift'in- 
ces  in  fucceffion.  Experience  l)as  (hewn, 
ibat  when  the  fire  is  pnflied  hsftily,  ex- 
plofioua  are  occafioncd,  whidh’  may  arife 

J I  ■- j  ••  .  w .i  i. 


as  well  from  the  inflammation,  as  the  di¬ 
latation,  of  thefe  volatile  parts. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  evident¬ 
ly  follows,  that  the  concourfe  of  the  air 
is  abfolutely  ncccfTary  for  the  comhufrion 
of  bodies.  It  is  upon  this  property  that 
all  the  mcchanifm  ami  conftruiftion  of 
furnaces  is  founded.” 

In  tranflating  this  Manual,  Mr  Aikin 
has  acquitted  himfcif  with  his  ufual  abili. 
ty,  and  performed  an  acceptable  fcrvice  to 
the  lovers  of  chemical  knowledge.  c. 


Miscellaneous  State  Papers.* 
From  1501  to  1726.  [P.  187.] 


UNDER  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  the 
Editor  eives  a  feries  of  original  Hn. 


Editor  gives  a  feries  of  original  do¬ 
cuments,  relative  to  the  diforders  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Scots  Service-Book.  The 
following  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Tra- 
quair  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  with 
fevcral  others  in  this  feries,  expofc  the 
rafhnefs  of  the  king,  in  attempting,  by 
fneh  violent  meafures,  to  force  cpifeopa- 
cy  upon  the  Scots  nation  : 


“  This  bearer  (the  Juftice  Clerk)  fhall 
favc  niy  pains  in  writing  long  letters  ;  to 
him  the  eftate  of  this  kingdom  is  fully 
known,  and  from  him  I  have  kept  none 
of  my  thoughts. 

“  Your  Lordfhip  can  beft  witnefs, 
how  unwilling  I  was  that  our  mafter 
fhould  have  dircdled  fuch  a  proclama¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  had  too  juft  grounds  to 
foretell  the  danger  and  inconveniencics 
which  are  now  like  to  cnfiie  thereupon. 
It  is  now  l^igh  time  for  your  Lordfliip  to 
reprefent  to  his  Majefty  the  height  of 
evils  arc  like  to  fall  upon  us,  if  he  ftiall 
not  be  pleafed  to  free  the  fubjeds  of  the 
fears  they  have  conceived  of  innovation 
of  religion  ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  cx- 
peded  from  this,  that  will  withftand,  far 
lefs  r|prefs  the  fury.  The  band,  (the  Co¬ 
venant)  whereof  the  Juftice  Clerk  hath  the 
double,  is  fubferibed  by  many ;  and  all 
qualities  of  people,  fVom  all  towns  of  the 
kingdom,are  coming  in  daily  to  fubferibe. 

If  his  Majefty  may  be  pleafed  to  free 
them,  or  give  them  any  aflurance,  that 
no  novelty  of  religion  (hall  be  brought 
upon  them,  it  is  like  the  moft  part  of  the 
wifer  f  rf  will  be  quiet;  but,  without 
this,  there  is  no  obedience  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  m 
my  judgment,  no  aflurance  cam  be  given 

•  Jf^e  are  defired  by  a  worthy  correfp9ndeKt^ 
take  fome  further  Extra&s  from  this  CollSion, 
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^jcrcof,  but  by  freeing:  them  of  the  far  to  iinderftand  the  true  eftate  of  'bufi- 
c  ice-book  and  Book  of  Canons.  If  nefs,  as  that  I  dare  adventure  to  give  my  • 
V  Kinc.  for  the  good  of  his  own  honour  mailer  any  new  advice  in  particulars, 
^^dfervice,  may  be  moved  to  any  thing  But  I  wilh  from  my  heart  that  tlit  King’s 
^\hi9  kind,  I  wiftiNCarncftly  your  Lord-  Majelly  would  Ire  pleafed  to  divide  the 
Ihinlhould  not  fpare  your  pains  in  com-  proclamation,  or  at  lead  to  allow  your  : 
.  ^  home,  and  undertaking*  to  do  his  Lordlhip  to  publiih  it  all  at  one  time,  or 
Maiefty*5»  fervice  ;  but  except  fomething  feverally,  as  your  Lordlhip  fliall  find,  af- 
of  this  kind  be  granted,  I  know  not  what  ter  being  fome  time  here,  may  conduce 
farther  can  be  done,  than  to  oppofe  force  to  his  Majefty’s  fervice.  By  the  firft 
to  force  ;  wherein,  whoever  gain,  his  thereof,  people’s  fury  will  be  mitigated  ; 
Majefty  ^  lofer.  Pardon  this  and  being  brought  once  to  fome  temper 

rude  freedom  ;  and  what  I  can  fay  more  and  qiiietnefs  of  mind,  the  fecond  part, 
upon  this,  or  any  other  Scots  fubjcdl,  is  containing  the  up-giving  of  the  bands  (or 
known  to  the  bearer,  and  that  I  am,  covenants)  will  come  more  feafonably. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  faithful  friend  “  And  upon  this  occalion,  give  me  . 

and  fervant,  leave  to  reprefent  to  your  Lordllup,  how 

Traquair.P  necefiary  it  is  for  the  good  of  this  fer- 
-  . . —  vice  now  in  hand,  that  your  Lordlhip  be 

WE  have  thought  fit  to  caufe  to  be  not  tiefl  to  precife  and  ttriit  forms.  7'hc 
drawn  np  two  commilfions  (for  the  high  King’s  pleafure  mull  be  the  ground  of  all 
commiflioner),  the  one,  with  a  general  your  proceedings ;  but  either  muft  the 
power  for  reprelTing  the  prefent  difor-  King’s  Majefiy  be  gracioully  pleafed  to 
ders,  and  doing  of  what  farth<“r  Ihall  be  trull  your  lordlhip  with  the  form  and 
neceflary  for  the  good  of  his  Majelly’s  times  of  ading  thereof ;  or  otherwife  bC’ 
fervice  ;  the  other,  making  particular  alTured  to  meet  dally  with  rubs  and  cfif- 
mention  of  a  power  of  calling  parlia-  ficulties ;  and  fo  make  your  Lordlhip’?, 
ment,  or  convening  or  indiding  of  general  or  any  other  who  Hull  have  the  halt 


alTcmblics.  Both  are  necelfary  to  be  un¬ 
der  his  Majelly’s  hand  ;  and  your  Lord¬ 
lhip  may  make  ufc  of  either  of  them  as 
you  Ihall  find  caufe. 


hand  in  the  bufinefs,  condition  very 
hard.  And  therefore  let  me  in  treat,  or 
rather  let  me  conjure  your  Lordllu’p,  to 
deal  ferioi'lly  with  his  Majefty  in  this 


“  Every  day  gives  new  occafion  of  re-  point;  forljittefi  God  to  be  my  witnefs,  I 
gret  to  all  honeft  hearts,  who  love  either  define  this  without  refped  to  your  Lord- 
King  or  country.  People’s  follies,  or  lliip  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  but  merely  bc- 
rather  madnefs,  are  boundlefs;  and  in  no  caufe  !  know  how  mucli  it  may  conduce 
fiibjeds’  adions  more  madnefs  appears  to  tlie  advancement  of  his  Majelly’s  fer- 
than  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  The  vice  in  thefe  difficult  times. 


pulpits  arc  daily  filled  with  thole  mrnifiers 
who  were  lately  put  out  of  Ireland,  wlio 
with  fome  of  thei|^  own,  and  fome  fiich 
dtherascome  from  other  places  of  th'.s 
kingdom,  preach  nothing  but  foolilli  fe- 
ditious  dodrine. 


T  am  not  very  apt  to  do  evil  oflices  to 
any,  f  r  lefs  to  my  friends  ;  but  truly  I 
find  the  Advocate  fo  foolifli  in  many 
things,  and  far  changed  from  what  I  con¬ 
ceived  him  to  be  when  I  came  from 
Scotland,  tiiat  I  dare  not  be  anfwerable 


“  Minifters  who  refufe  to  rea.d  the  CO-  in  my  duty  to  my  Mailer,  if  I  Hiall  not 
venant  arc  called  before  their  prefbyte-  acquaint  him  herewith  (which  I  mull  in- 


ries,  to  hear  and  fee  themfeives  depofed  ; 
and  all  this  without  warrant,  or  fo  much 
as  taking  notice  of  their  Ordinary  (i.  e. 
the  Bilhop).  Gentlemen  v>f  good  quality 
rtfufed  the  henefit  of  the  cornmuni -n, 
for  refufing  to  fubferibe  the  band.  But 
it  is  not  now  time  to  bemoan  ;  all  honelt 
men’s  care  muft  be  to  think  upon  the 
belt  means  and  ways  how  to  renricdy 
thefe  evils,  and  reftore  authority  to  that 
full  force  and  vigour  which  is  due  there¬ 
to.  " 

“  I  cannot  fay,  that  fince  my  coming 
borne  (from  Court),  I  have  been  able  lo 


treat  your  Lordlhip  likewife  to  do,  as 
from  me).  And  aithou;;h  I  Ihouhl  be 
forry  that  any  public  aftVont  were  put 
upon  him,  arid  erpecially  at  this  lime, 
that  I  muft  advife  yo!»r  Lordlhip,  as  a 
thing  ablbliitely  necelTary,  to  have  a  fe- 
cret  warrant  for  one  other  advocate,  in 
cafe  your  Lordlliip  Ihall  find  him  conti¬ 
nue  in  his  follies. 

“  The  E.irl  of  Mar  is  not  come  here, 
n.n  lu  he*  ma<le  fomuch  asa  Ihew  of  prr^ 
p  uMtu>n  for  his  own  coming,  i  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  hun,  anrl  am  liilhciently  provided 
with  victual,  and  every  thing  of  that 
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kind,  that  (hall  be  found  neccflary,  both 
for  Stirling  and  Edinburgh. 

.  I  doubt  not  but  your  Lordlhip  Vas 
heard  ho\^  forward  the  north  countries 
arc  in  all  their  combinations  ;  the  cove¬ 
nant  read  and  fubferibed  in  all  places ;  and 
no  where  more  Iblcmnly  than  in  the 
church  of  R. 

All  thofe  letters  which  came  from 
his  Majefty,  or  fuch  others,  or  dire(flions, 
as  1  had  from  your ^ordfhip’s  fclf,  fhall 
be  piindtually  profecuted  ;  and  he  that  is 
notready  «  ith  heart  and  hand  to  afliftyour 
Lordlhip  in  this  bulinefs,  God  will  curfe. 
And  fo  wilhing  your  Lordlhip  a  happy 
journey  homeward,  and  much  content 
when  you  are  here,  I  reft. 

Your  Lordfhip’s,  See*  Trac^uair.” 

[To  be  continued*^ 

Stn^ures  on  the  prefent  FraSke  of  Pbyjic* 

Small  Z'vo,  as.  6  d.  Bew,  London. 

’HE  author  of  thefe  Strictures  fets 
out  with  fome  remarks  fo  much  to 
the  advantage  of  certain  popular  nof- 
trums,  And  to  the  prejudice  of  the  regu- 
*  lar  practice  of  phyfic,  that  a  fnfpicion 
might  arife  of  his  having  enlifted  on 
the  fide  of  empiricifm  ;  but  upon  far¬ 
ther  acquaintance  with  his-doArines,  -we 
muft  entirely  acquit  him  of  this  charge. 
A  great  part  of  this  little  treatife  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  nature  of  the  gout,  con¬ 
cerning^  which  the  author  produces  feve- 
ral  arguments  to  refute  the  opinion  of  its 
'  being  a  hereditary  difeafe.  In  his  obfer- 
vations  on  this  fubjeCt,  he  thus  proceeds: 

‘‘  I  will  not  afk  whether,  if  the  gout 
be  hereditary,  it  defeended  to  us  from 
OUT  firft  parents  ?  If  not,  when,  where, 
and  how  it  iirft  began  ?  Becaufe  thefe 
qneftions  might  as  properly  be  alked  in 
refpeCl  to  other  diftempers  that  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  fome  meafure  hereditary : 
but  if  the  gout  be,  like  thofe  other  dif- 
temper^,  congenial  with  our  nature,  if 
it  be  of  fcminal  growth,  why  is  it  not 
common  (like  other  diforders  not  merely 
the  effect  of  habit J  to  every  clafs  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  r  .  Why  are  whole  na¬ 
tions  abfolute  ftrangers  to  it  ?  Why,  a- 
mong  the  Englifh,  the  moft  gouty  of  all 
people,  is  nearly  one  third  of  the  gentry, 
who  live  to  forty  or  fifty, afflicted  with  this . 
complaint,  while  not  one  in  ten  thoufand 
cf  the  labouring  poor  ever  experience  it? 
In  this  land  of  trade,  liberty  and  luxury, 
where  property  is  fo  fluctuating,  and  fa¬ 
milies  lb  fuddcnlyraifed  and  funk;  where 
the  blood' of  the  patrician  and  plebeian 


is  fo  intimately  mixed  and  incorporated 
why  are  not  our  hofpitals  and  alms-houfej 
filled'bythis  diforder?  Why  have  many 
thoufand  children  of  the  moft  gouty  pa. 
rents  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
died  \^thout  ever  feeling  the  leaft  fymp- 
toms  of  it  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  do 
we  daily  fee  fome  grit vou fly  affli(<tcd 
with  it  early  in  life,  whole  parents,  ftin 
living,  have  never  had  it  at  all?  But, as 
each  parent  taken  fingly  is  but  of  the  knif 
blood  with  the  children,*  to  fet  the  cafe 
in  a  ftronger  light,  I  would  alk,  why  it 
frequently  happens,  even  among  thofe 
of  the  rjibole  blood,  that  onc.fon  has  the 
gout  to  a  violent  degree,  while  another 
(perhaps  older  by  many  years)  is  entirely 
free  ?  and  why,  fo  often,  have  all  the  fons 
the  gout,  while  all  the  daughters  efcape? 
The  anfwer  to. fuch  queftions  (when  any 
anfwer  is  attempted)  ufually  is,  the  dit- 
ference  in  conftitution,  in  diet  and  ex- 
ercife,  makes  every  other  difference,  h 
not  this  giving  up  the  conteft  ?  Is  it  not 
granting  ail  that  is  afkcd  ?  It  is  not  dc- 
ferting  to  the  enemy,  and  calling  upon 
mtempcrancc  to  father  this  bantling. of 
fpurious  and  obfeure  geperation?  On  the 
other  hand,  although  every  individual  in 
a  family,  for  ten  fucceflions  together,  hrfs 
dieci  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  this  is  ro 
concluflve  proof  that  it  is  hereditary, 
while  the  fame  means  by  which  the  hrii 
generation  procured  it  have  lain  open  to 
all  the  fucceeding  ones  ;  nor  does  it  af¬ 
ford  even  a  reafonabl^or  prefumptive 
proof,  while  there  is  fuch  an  over- balance 
of  evidence  and  argument  on  the  other 
fide. 

“  But  the  advocates  for  hereditary 
gouts  produce  an  inftanje,  a  fingular  and 
wonderful  one,  of  a  cmld  aCluaily  born 
with  chalk  ftones,  and  every  other  lymp- 
tom  of  an  inveterate  gout.  Admitting 
the  faCt,  what  does  it  prove  ?  We  are 
inveftigating  the  couiTe  of  nature,  and 
arc  our  arguments  to  be  drawn  from 
monfters  ?  Inftead  of  one  example,  there 
are  hundreds  where  children  have  been 
born  perfectly  rotten  with  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe  ;  is  this  diftepper,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  clafled  among  the  hcredit.^iy  ? 
and  are  the  fins  of  the  father  to  be  vilited 
on  the  children  to  the  hundredth  gene¬ 
ration  ? 

‘‘  Nothing  is  more  common,  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  the  caufe  of  truth, 
than  thus  drawing  general  rules  from 
particular  examples.  I  have  heard  two 
or  three  inftanccs  where  the  fmall  pox 
has  been  twice  experienced  by  the  fune 
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eerfon,  or  thought  to  be  fo,  and  that  in 
the  natural  way  ;  furcly  it  is  more  ra¬ 
tional  to  luppole,  thatcUher  in  the  firft 
r  fecond  inftance  the  difordcr  was  not 
rea'ly  the  fmall-pox,  frequent  miftakes 
of  that  kind  happening ;  but  were  it  ac- 
tuHlly  fo,  ihall  we  thence  draw  a  general 
concUifion,  that  the  fmall-pox  is  a  dif- 
temper  we  may  have  over  and  over,  and 
lofc  that'comfort,  and  even  folid  fecuri- 
tv,  which  arifes  from  the  contrary  opi- 


Ne^  Mtmoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Berlin, yc?r 
the  year  1775*  wtb  the  Hillary  relative 
to  that  year,  [Concluded  from  P.  a88.J 


Concerning  national  Tafle^  conftdered  in  its 
influence  upon  Tranflations,  By  At,  Bl- 


TAUBE. 


nion 


“  Having  ventured  to  fay  what  the 
gout  is  not  owing  to,  the  reader  will  now 
expert  to  be  told  what  It  is  owing  to  ; 
and  1  know  not  how  to  do  it  more  clearly 
and  concifely,^  than  by  firft  giving  him  a 
receipt,  whicH  if  he  will  have  refolution 
implicitly  to  follow,  my  life  on  it,  he  will 
have  a  true,  genuine  gout,  although  there 
have  been  no  traces  of  it  in  his  family  for 
fifty  generations. 

“  Let  him  take  little  or  no  exercife  ; 
drink  plentifully,  but  not  to  drunken- 
nefs,  of  punch,  light  lharp  wines,  cyders, 
in  Ihort,  of  any  liquor  where  there  is 
much  fpirit  tind  much  acid  united^  whe¬ 
ther  the  fpirit  be  firft  feparated  by  diftilla- 
lion,  and  then  mixed  with  the  acid,  as 
in  punch,  or  w'hethcr  the  fpirit  and  acid 
he  produced  by  fermentation,  as  in 
wine,  &c.  for  neither  the  fpirit  aloncy  nor 
the  acid  alone,  twill  generate  the  gout  :  the 
more  Jharp  and  volatile  the  liquor,  pro¬ 
vided  it  have  a  fnfficient  proportion  of 
Spirit^  the  more  efficacious  will  it  be. 
Let  him  continue  this  courfe  faithfully 
and  regularly  for  nine  or  ten  months, 
then  may  he  fet  up  for  the  Adam  of  a 
gouty  pofterity.  If  he  ftick  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  liquor,  and  drink  no  water,  tea, 
fmall-beer,  or  other  diluters,  the  effedt 
will  be  the  fpeedier  ;  and  if  he  be  rather 
in  the  decline  of  life,  the  fooner  yet  will 
he  fuccced.” 


IT  is  not  ccclefiaftical  tranllations  to 
deanries  or  bilhopricks  that  this  -  Au¬ 
thor  has  in  view,  but  tranflations  of 
books.  His  defign  is  to  ffiew  that  tafle, 
which  arifes  from  principles  that  all 
mankind  have  in  common,  is  modified  fo 
as  to  become  national  in  each  country, 
(i.  c.)  acquires  peculiarities,  which  ap¬ 
propriate  it  to  each  people.  Now,  this 
circumftance  mud  fo  far  influence  a 
tranflator,  as  fometimes  to  prevent  his 
giving  faithfully  the  image  or  features  of 
the  original  author,  if  that  author  be  of 
another  nation,  or  of  an  ancient  date, 
unlefs  there  be  a  great  refemblincc  in 
the  tafte  and  manners  of  the  two  nation 
or  the  two  periods.  M.  Bitaubc  illuf- 
trates  this  affirmation  in  two  memoirs. 
His  reafonings  arc  often  ingenious,  and 
upon  uncommon  and  interefting  views  in 
the  region  of  polite  literature  ;  but  his 
examples  are  fometimes  ftraincil,  and 
chofen  with  little  judgment  and  talk. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  good 
claflical  readilfg  in  thefe  papers,  and 
our  Academician’s  refledtions  on  the 
genius  of  languages  are  juft  and  elegant. 


Hiflorical  Inquiries  concerning  the  Nemean 
Games. 


The  ingenious  inquirer  afterwards  ex¬ 
amines  the  propriety  of  the  general  doc¬ 
trine,  that  bleeding  is  pernicious  in  the 
gout ;  and  he  endeavours  to  ffiew,  upon 
pathological  principles,  that  the  effedl  of 
this  remedy  muft  always  depend  on  the 
particular  circiimftances  of  the  cafe. 

A  variety  of  other  obfervations,  that 
difeover  both  ingenuity  and  judgment, 
incidentally  occurs  ;  but  on  feme  of  thofe 
fubjedts,  the  author  indulges  himfclf  in 
theoretical  fpeculation,  to  a  degree  be¬ 
yond  what  can  be  admitted  as  dc-cifive  of 
tke  merits  of  pradtice#  C. 


THE  fubjedl  of  this  piece  is  curi¬ 
ous  and  interefting,  as  it  may  tend  to 
throw  fome  light  upon  the  genius,  cha- 
radter,  paffions,  and  Icntiments  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  people  ;  but  it  is  involved  in  ob- 
feurity.  To  remove  this  as  far  as  is  pof- 
iible,  M.  d’Anlfe  dc  Villoifon  enquires 
here  into — the  fituation  of  the  country 
where  thefe  games  w'cre  celebrated — the 
origin  of  their  name — the  perfons  who 
contributed  to  their  eft^blithment — the 
prizes  that  were  diftribuicd  to  the 
vidlors  —  the  judges  who  prefided  at 
them  —  the  qualities  required  in  the 
competitors — the  three  clalfcs  of  ago- 
noftic  'exercifes  that  were  introduced 
into  thefe  games  at  different  times— the 
time  of  their  celebration,  and  entire  cef- 
lation — the  relation  of  the  Nemeades  to 
the  Olympiades  and  Pythiades.  Suc^ 
are  the  principal  ebjedts  that  arc  leara« 
cdly  difeufled  by  M.  de  Villoifon# 


The  weekly  MAGAZINE,  isc. 


Rf/earckfS  concerning  the  Extrclfe  of 
S^ivimming  among  the  Anciently  and  the 
Ad*vantage  thej  dcri'ved from  it. 


mcnt,  which  was  not  always  to  be  rsk 
tained  from  Britifh  officers. 


THERE  are  a  great  many  (lories  about 
fwimming  in  this  piece ;  but  they  arc 
rather  entertaining  than  inftrudtive — for 
all  we  learn  here  i^,  that  fwimming  is  a 
wholefome  cxercifc— that  it  may  keep 
people  from  drowning — that  it  w^as  prac- 
%tired  univerfally  by  the  ancients,  the 
I'crlians  excepted, — that  it  has  been  abu- 
fedto  the  purpofes  of  impudicity,  &c. 


T^e  Ckrtjlian  Orator  delineated.  In  Jhrf, 
Parts,  By  Thomas  Weales,  D.  D 
8vo.  4  s.  Cadell,  London. 


tp^fearches  concerning  the  Origin  of  Armou¬ 
ries  ^  or  Coats  of  Arms,  By  M,  Fran- 
chcvillc. 


THE  defign  of  this  Memoir  (which 
concludes  the  volume)  is  to  (hew, 
that  the  firft  nobles  ufed  a  mark  of  dif- 
tindlion  by  way  of  ornament,  and  as  the 
writer  is  perfuaded,  that  the  prerogative 
of  nobility,  among  the  ancients,  was 
equal  among  all  the  nobles  of  both  fexes, 
and  was  tranfmitted  from  parents  to  chil¬ 
dren,  as  in  modern  times,  he  concludes 
from  thence  that  the  diftindtivemark  was 
uniform^  unchangeable^  conjlanily  ufed, 
and  hereditary  in  each  family. ,  It  is  un¬ 
der  thofe  charadlers  that  our  Academi¬ 
cian  goes  a- hunting  in  the  preient  Me¬ 
moir,  after  this  ancient  nfkrk and  when 
he  found  xK^^tiuhat  then  ?  M. 


A  DISCUSSION  of  this  fubjcdl  wai 
much  wanted,  as  the  oratory  of  the 
pulpit  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
bar,  the  fenate,  or  the  declamations  of 
the  fchools;  and  is  bed  learned  from 
reading  the  Scriptures  themfelves,  and 
the  reading  them  frequently  aloud.  This 
interefting  topic  has  been  touched  upon 
before  by  feveral  writers,  but  not  fo  well 
handled,  nor  fo  fully^  explained  by  any 
of  them,  as  by  this  author,  who,  how. 
ever,  is  not  without  his  faults,  which  we 
ffiall  not  point  out,  as  his  merits  fo  far 
exceed  his  defcdls,  that  he  is  fully  inti- 
tlcd  to  the  indulgence  of  Horace’s  rule, 
Cum  plura  nitent^  isc, 


Speculum  Britannicum  :  or  a  Ficfii; 
of  the  Mif  cries  and  Calamities  fuccejively 
brought  upon  Great  Britain  by  intejline 
Di'vijionsy  in  the  laft  and  prefent  Centu¬ 
ries,  %vo,  3  j.  h  d,  fetwed,  Robin fon. 


This  volume  is  compofed  of  extracts 
from  the  Hiftories  of  Lord  Claren- 


The  Trial  of  Col,  David  Henley,  accufed  by 
Gen,  Burgoync  of  ill  Treatment  of  the 
Britilh  Soldiers*  %  s.  Almon. 


By  this  trial  it  appears,  that  Gen.  Bur- 
eoyrie,  though  the  Colonel  was  clea- 


don,  Mr  Hume,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  and 
Mr  Maepherfon,  relative  to  party  fpirit, 
and  the  cffedls  which  it  has  produced  in 
this  country.  The  paffages  arc  well  cho- 
fen  for  exhibiting  the  fnbje<d  in  the  mod 
ftriking  light  ;  and  contain  a  general 
view  of  the  political  tranfadlions  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  during  the  interefting  period  be¬ 
tween  1640  and  17x6.  C. 


J3  goyrie,  though  the  Colonel  was  clea¬ 
red,  behaved  with  a  fpiiit  and  intrepidi¬ 
ty  throughout  the  whole  profecution, 
that  did  honour  to  his  charadler  as  a  ge¬ 
neral,  and  to  hib  humanity  as  a  man.  He 
accufed  him  of  a  general  tenor  of  language 
and  condud  heinoufly  criminal  as  an  of¬ 
ficer,  and  unbecoming  a  man;  of  the  moft 
violent,  vindidliye  feverity,  againft  un¬ 
armed  men,  and  of  an  intentinnal  mur¬ 
der..  The  Judge-Advocate  owned  that 
his  friend,  the  colonel,  was  of  a  warm, 
temper,  and  that  his  warmth  had  carried 
him  too  far ;  but  Uhat  the  behaviour  of 
the  Britifh  troops,  who,  notwithftanding 
their  fituation,  treated  theirs  w’ith  pride, 
contempt,  and  even  outrage,  was  noto¬ 
rious,  and  called  for  exemplary  chaftife- 


To  cur  Correspondents, 


We  arc  obliged  to  the  Hebridian  for  his 
Remarks;  but  the  attack  on  a  certain  Author, 
being  rather  of  a  private  nature,  we  will  have 
no  (hare  in. 

Why  dees  not  Cleon  fend  his  continualioni 
fooncr  ?— His  laft  cannot  be  inferted  till  v»e 
know  whether  or  not  he  purfues  his  fubje£^. 

J.  M.  might  have  imitated  a  more  delicate 
Ode  of  Horace  than  that  he  has  fent  us,  if  he 
cxpefled  a  place  in  our  Mifcellany. 

Autumn  under  rcvifal. 

We  don’t  think  Archy  Macsarcasm’s 
copy  of  Robin  Gray  preferable  to  that  inferted  ; 
befides,  we  doubt  our  readeiv  arc  tired  of  the 
fiibjeft.. 
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THE  END 


THE  FORTY-FIRSt  VOLUME. 


in  my  w^ea 
gratify  the 
aflsthc  vc 
Yc 


ft  /if  Publisher  of  the  Weekly  Ma-  fituation  ;  for  there  is  no  end  of  ftartirg 
GAZiNE.  difficulties  againlt  a  fubjedt  we  do  not 

SIR,  '  underftand.  The  mo^  loud  and  clamo¬ 

rs  the  following  obie<5lions  againtl  the  rous,  as  to  the  point  in  queltion,  arc  foch 
authenticity  of  Oflian’s  Poems  came  as  are  leaft  entitled  to  fatista(ition  ;  but  it 
lately  to  my  hands,  and  were  deemed  is  well  knov/n  to  many,  that  Mr  M‘Pher« 
unanl’werabie,  1  flatter  mylelf  the  few  fon,  though  1  do  notrefufe  him  a  man’s 
remarks  hereto  fubjoinect  may  notprove  lhare  of  the  above  charge,  has  chcarfully 
difagreeable  to  fome  of  your  readers,  complied  with  the  def.rc  of  people  of 
could  you  afford  them  a  corner  in  your  tatte  and  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  hiu- 
ufcful  publication.  A  Hebridian.  guage,  as  to  the  ptrufal  of  his  MSS.  ;  and 

thefc  are,  moft  undoubtedly,  the  onlv 
Answers  to  feme  Objections  urged  perfonsvvhofecuriofity  is  to  be  humoured 
againll  the  authenticity  ojQ^x^Vi^l^oems*  as  to  this  particular.  Mr  M‘Plicrfon, 

and  fuch  others  as  h.id  beft  accefs  to 
L  “  TV/|"A'NY  prefumptions  ari-  knowledge  in  the  matter,  are  perfeiffly  fa- 
iVi  fing  fi^ixi  Mr  M'Pher-  tisfied  as  t<>  the  authenticifv  of  Offian’s 
on’seondu^ft.’’  poems,  and  they  may  therefore  be  quite 

This  infinuation  is  fo  obfeure  and  indifiVicnt  as  to  the  incredulity  of  others^ 
icral,  that  1  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  w’hat  Let  me,  Iiovvever,  fuppofc  lor  once,  that 
he  objedor  means  by  it.  If  the  hint  peif.>ns  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language 
Joints  at  Mr- M‘Pherfoirs  alledged  fu-  were  to  be  indulged  with  a  fight  of.lhe 
Jtrtilioufoefs  and  haughtlncfs  in  refu-  MSS.  what  would’ be  the  confcqucncc  ? 
lag  fatisfaflion  to  every  ignorant  rea*  AVho  was  to  explain  them  ?— -1  do  not 
Irr  who  is  dlfpofed  to  claim  it  in  a  fuppofc  any  of  them  could  be  found  in 
lullcring  manner,  under  the  fan^lion,  the  Ccjtic  bard’s  hand  of  writ ;  belides, 
rin  name  of  tlie  public,  Mr  MTherfon,  fume  of  the  poems  are  declared  to  have 
™  my  weak  opinion,  had  no  bufinefs  to  been  taken  down  from  oral  tradition,  and 
ratify  the  idle  curiofity  of  fuch  ;  and  he  ' )  imagine  ail. of  them  mult  have  been  fo  at 
ftsthc  very  part  I  would  do  in  the  fame  fomc  parlicuUr  rcriod*— lias  xiot  the 
VoL  XLII  A 


